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— Objects 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 





* To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, 
school, church, and community. 


* To raise the standards of home life. 


* To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 
children and youth. 


* To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that 
parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child. 


* To develop between educators and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for every child the highest ad- 
vantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual education. 
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The President's Message 





DEVICE FOR DEMOCRACY — 


N THIS month of beloved patriotic anniversaries we shall make our celebrations eloquent of some- ¥ 
thing more than grateful memory, important as that is in a land of freedom. When we celebrate 
the birthday of George Washington, the ‘Father of Our Country,” we shall express our gratitude for 





) his devotion to human liberty by publicly recognizing our own opportunity to serve the same great 5 
cause. We shall remind ourselves and each other that American liberty is won or lost as we, the people, hs 
deserve to win or lose it. For liberty is not only a heritage from our forefathers but a way of life that we 

must win and hold today with the same spirit of devotion and sacrifice that burned in the hearts of our 


valiant forefathers. 


When we celebrate the birthday of Abraham Lincoln we shall set ourselves a pattern of service 

vitally needed now if the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights is to become an international 

) code of human rights for all people everywhere in the world. We in America, who have enjoyed the 

fruits of individual liberty, can demonstrate its worth to all men if we are willing to live the philosophy 

we advocate. We can become to all people a practical example of the validity of our belief that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people must not perish from the earth. 


IMILARLY, then, as we celebrate the birthday of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
S pay fitting tribute to its Founders, Alice McLellan Birney and Phoebe Apperson Hearst, we shall 
recognize our obligation to extend and perfect the great instrument of democracy they established 
fifty-three years ago. Probably when those Founders broke through a wall of prejudice and tradition 
to establish a National Congress of Mothers for the welfare of children and youth, they did not fully 
' realize what a potent democratic service they had devised. Yet now that our organization counts its 
| members by millions and plans its program on a world-wide basis, we realize to the full what a task 
indeed is ours. We have fallen heir to one of the mast tremendous and challenging responsibilities in 
the recorded history of the world. We have won not only recognition but fellowship among those who 
decide great issues, and—thanks to our Founders and to those who followed them—we have in our 
great Congress an implement worthy of our purpose. With such a tool as this, what may we not accom- 
plish? With such a responsibility to sustain, what effort can be too great for us to put forth? 

Let us take a long look at the record the Founders left for us, but let us not be content with that. 
Let us resolve again that this National Congress, this instrument of democracy, shall never be used in- 
effectively or ill and that its every employment shall be coordinated with the ideals that gave it existence. 


s President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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A DOUBLE DUTY 





HE CHILD in elementary school is none too 

young to begin thinking of himself as a citi- 
zen. The sooner he does so, in fact, the more 
probable it is that he will become a good one. In 
a study course devoted to his needs it is appro- 
priate to consider ways and means of awaken- 
ing and maintaining his civic interest and his 
sense of himself as a unit in an organized whole. 




















HEN a person starts talking about citizen- 

\ \ ship I want to know what he means by the 

term. Therefore, though it may be dull to 
begin with a definition instead of a catchy story, 
it will make for clarity in the end if I attempt to 
set forth at once the limits of the term as I use 
it here. 

These limits are wide—not because I have a 
high standard and you don’t but because all of 
us today know that citizenship at its best covers 
an immense new range of activity. And if we are 
to speak of citizenship as a double duty, involving 
the conscientious practice of it ourselves and also 
the contagious instruction of youth, we had better 
settle for nothing less than the ideal. 

Actually up to now we have been content with 
much less, even in our thinking. We have looked 
upon the business of being a citizen as a matter 
of serving on juries and on committees for civic 
betterment, of taking an earnest part in political 
campaigns. But now we perceive that a man may 
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vote, may indeed help get out the vote, may run 
for office, may engage in what we call public serv- 
ice, and still not be a good modern citizen. He 
may go through all the calisthenics of citizenship, 
but if he burns his leaves instead of making com- 
post, if he wastes water, if he uses electricity 
thoughtlessly, he lacks sensitiveness to his world. 
His citizenship is of the vintage of 1910 and ought 
to be bottled and labeled as such. 

To think that we can any longer make citizens 
by a kind of cut-out pattern is naive. We cannot 
merely toss the rule book at our children. In point 
of fact citizenship in a closely meshed world has 
become so difficult that we can see only in dim out- 
line the form a real citizen ought to take. Our 
first need is for humility in the face of the re- 
quirements. We may guess at certain traits of 
mind, but we must study these traits thought- 
fully and in respectful cooperation with our youth 
before we can know that they are valid. 

I want merely to set forth some of the traits 
that seem to be in line with the new require- 
ments. The first is inventiveness. Lincoln Steffens, 
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This is the sixth article in the elementary 
school series of the *“‘Freedom To Grow” 
study courses. 








who became a father late in life and took a more 
than ordinary interest in his son’s development, 
tells in his book, Lincoln Steffens Speaking, of 
finding one day a leaky faucet in his home. He 
called Pete, aged seven, who tried to turn it off 
but couldn’t. ““What’s the matter, Pete?” the fa- 
ther asked. “Grownups, Daddy,” the boy an- 
swered. Steffens was delighted, for it was another 
lesson in a course he was always giving: that the 
world is not finished. The boy showed that he too 
knew this. His elders could not make a fit faucet, 
though Pete himself might. Steffens continues: 
“T teach my child and I tell other children of all 
ages—preschool, in school, in college and out: 
That nothing is done, finally and right. That noth- 
ing is known, positively and completely. ... That 
we have not now and never have had in the history 
of the world a good government.” 


The Inventive Imagination 


ONTRAST this tack with the one we usually take. 

Even when we set out with spirit to teach citi- 
zenship, we merely encourage younger persons to 
visit courts, to hold mock assemblies, to prowl 
around the offices of their local government. Or 
we resort to the theatrical practice of having a 
boy or a girl be mayor for a day and tag along 
after the regular officeholder. 
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By and large we do not invite youth to offer 
practical hints by which all our processes of 
government may be improved. We are content to 
hand out data, to let the little ones see how the 
world is run so that they too can grow up and 
hold office. We forget Disraeli’s definition of a 
practical man as one who insists upon making 
the mistakes of his grandfathers. 
We forget that there is no 
stronghold of our present demo- 
cratic society—not even trial by 
jury—that did not develop as the 
result of some inventive skill, 
some realization that the job 
might be done better. 

Americans are by nature in- 
ventive. We like to tinker. It so 
happens that the rise of the ma- 
chine coincided with the forma- 
tive stage of our own national 
development. Tools and products 
engaged our energies. We lav- 
ished our wits upon gadgets. 
In the meantime society grew up 
topsy-turvy all around us. But 
now that we have our push- 
button paradise and find that it 
leaves something to be desired, 
perhaps we can use our clever- 
ness to mold the society we have 
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neglected. Perhaps we can bring ourselves and our 
children to look upon nationalism, tariffs, pass- 
ports, lobbies, political parties, and the drafting 
of political platforms in the same way that our 
forebears learned to look upon plowing with oxen. 


Reemphasis on Ethics 


| eae to inventive imagination the quality that 
seems to me most needed in developing a 
citizenship worthy of the future is conscience. By 
conscience I mean a sense of personal responsi- 
bility, an inner concern that makes one think in 
terms of his relationship to the total good. We 
have lost the habit of thinking in moral terms. 

Oddly enough, though, a world that has become 
to all appearances impersonal and cushioned 
against reality turns out to require almost seismo- 
graphic consciences. Even tremors from afar 
must be registered in each person’s mind so that 
he can see his personal connection with what 
seems foreign. What happens in South Africa to- 
day touches me, and what happens in our town 
may ultimately affect Nehru. 

Precisely how conscience can be rebuilt and 
extended for use in the modern world offers a 
puzzling problem. But two suggestions might be 
offered. One is that parental discipline, now sadly 
out of date, might be profitably resurrected if it 
had this avowed purpose. Take the question of 
proper hours for young people, a question that 
is usually considered from every angle save the 
one which touches upon conscience. Usually it is 
custom that prevails. One family I know has in- 
sisted that, regardless of local practice, its boys 
must be home at a given hour—a reasonably late 
hour but earlier than that observed by other 
young people in this suburban community. These 
parents had no ground to stand on except that 
they thought the currently accepted hours were 
absurd and wrong. They believed that such a 
standard revealed a total lack of understanding 
of young people and that it had arisen in imita- 
tion of adult customs, which they did not approve. 

The net effect of this action on the community, 
of course, has been nil. What the effect on the 
boys will be is anybody’s guess. But at any rate, 
the simple point has been established that a moral 
precept can sometimes be invoked even in modern 
times. 

Of course parents are so enfeebled in their re- 
lations with their children today that they are 
not likely to invoke authority. But even if the 
family conference method is used, there remains a 
function for the home in the care and feeding of 
conscience. Some new purpose is lent to the whole 
family idea if the home is seen as a clinic for 
the study of right and wrong. 
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The Right and the Wrong of It 


ONSISTENT group discussion of the ethical na- 

ture of current practices will help to bring 
the moral idea back into focus and show sharply 
the relation of the individual to society. Was it 
right for us to drop the atomic bomb on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki? Would a publicized account 
of the Los Alamos test, attended by representa- 
tives of the Japanese military forces, have suf- 
ficed? Is the continued secrecy that surrounds the 
atomic project justified in a democracy? Is ghost 
writing, particularly of official speeches, morally 
defensible? Has one generation the right to pass 
on its debts to the next generation? Should photo- 
graphs, especially candid camera shots, be pub- 
lished without the permission of those photo- 
graphed? Has a city the moral right to condemn 
homes and property for the building of a super- 
highway? 

There would be little or no chance of an imme- 
diate consensus on the right or the wrong answer 
to these and a dozen and one other problems that 
face us every day. What matters is not agreement 
but the habit of patiently probing our common 
problems in the light of ethical standards. 

A third neglected trait that seems to me of high 
importance in the training of citizens is a keen 
respect for ordinary people. Our thinking is still 
weighted with survivals of the old aristocratic 
tradition, particularly among so-called leading 
citizens. They are inclined to regard their lesser 
fellows as people who have to be swayed, driven, 
or at least educated. A whole chain of error gets 
started in our social and political life when we 
think in terms of specially endowed persons who 
stand out from the rest of us. 

We need, rather, to study the extraordinary achieve- 
ments of ordinary people. With our tendency to judge 
people by their skill with words, we are likely to overlook 
the abilities to be found among the unlettered. There is 
no better example of what such people can do than the 
miracle of self-help wrought by the fishermen, farmers, 
and miners of the Maritime Provinces of Canada. A 
project worthy of our efforts would be to compile a 
cyclopedia of social hope, setting forth under one tent 
all the evidence we can get of the ability of people to act 
intelligently in groups. What a bracer it would be for 
democratic morale! 

Citizenship from now on is going to be a tick- 
lish business. So far we have pretty much let the 
world run itself—with results that are apparent. 
It will not be enough to vote periodically on 
issues thrust before us as decoys by parties 
seeking the spoils of victory. Citizenship is going 
to take headwork as well as footwork. And the 
sooner we parents and teachers reckon with this 
fact, the sooner we shall start cultivating the kind 
of citizens who can bring some order into a sadly 
disordered world. 





See questions, program suggestions, and references on page 34. 
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Handling 


Anxiety 
and 
Hostility 


FRANK EMERSON 
COBURN, M.D. 


HAT old saying, “An ounce 
of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure,” is certainly 
true of anxiety in preschool chil- 
dren. It is also true of hostility, 
though to a lesser extent. To see 
how this is applied, we must bear 
in mind one single, cardinal fact: 
Anything which reduces a child’s 
security, his certainty that his 
needs will be met, creates anx- 
iety in him. 

The preschool child is clearly 
unable to provide for his own needs. 
Food, clothing, and shelter must be 
given him by his parents, and the 
child, in a highly emotionalized way, recog- 
nizes how dependent he is upon them. His 
assurance that these essentials will be provided 
comes from the love and affection that he feels 
in his parents. Note this important distinction: 
It is not the love the parents feel for the child 
that reassures him and reduces his anxiety but 
the love that he feels from them. In other words, 
it is not enough for parents to feel loving and 
affectionate toward their children. They must get 
this attitude across by showing their love. 

The best way of showing love to a child depends 
on his age. The newborn gets his feeling of affec- 
tion from close physical contact, from being 
rocked in his parents’ arms (and I mean both 
parents), from being held close, cooed at. Then, 
as the child grows older, the demonstrating of 
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RENTS nowadays are learning to recognize the im- 
portance of the child’s emotional stability and—bet- 
ter still—to accept responsibility for maintaining it. Yet 
for a great many fathers and mothers this problem is one 
that bristles with perplexities. Just how far, in any 
given direction, may we go? Are all established disci- 
plines to be discarded? How can a child be guid- 
ed witheut harmful restraint? This article deals 
with two of the major handicaps to chil- 
dren’s emotional health, offering both 
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exploration and help. 


love becomes a matter of spending time with him, 
playing games with him, constantly showing an 
interest in him and his happiness. 

Still later the child’s developing intellectual 
powers and needs must be met. The questions he 
asks so incessantly are vitally important to him, 
though they may appear trivial to you, his par- 
ents. Your attention to them and your honest at- 
tempt to give satisfactory answers assures the 
child of your interest in him, your recognition of 
his need for knowledge about the world around 
him, which includes both facts and ideas. 

Your child’s security may even be undermined 
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by offhand answers to such questions as “Where 
does the sun go at night?” “What is wind?” 
“Where do babies come from?” “What is it to be 
dead?” These questions may arise out of real 
anxieties in his mind or out of some completely 
fantastic misinformation he has acquired. They 
require an intelligent, honest answer, pitched at 
the level of his understanding. In no case should a 
child be fobbed off with falsehoods (above all, not 
with the stork story or the doctor’s bag legend) — 
however hallowed by tradition. 


Help Your Child To Feel Successful 


L pewse you give a child your approval, he accepts 
this as proof of your affection for him, and 
his anxiety is thereby reduced. Too many parents 
say nothing as long as a youngster’s behavior 
meets their standards, but let him once transgress 
and he is promptly met with strong disapproval. 
This one-sided expression may lead him to feel 
that his parents don’t like him and therefore can- 
not be relied on to meet his needs. The result, 
of course, is heightened anxiety. 

Suppose that, besides limiting their verbal com- 
ments to disapproval, the parents set standards 
that are beyond the child’s ability to attain. He 
soon gains the feeling that almost anything he 
says or does is going to be disapproved. The per- 
fectly natural result is a child who does and says 
nothing in the presence of adults for fear of their 
reaction—a shy, timid child. Because shyness and 
timidity are frequently at odds with the parents’ 
standards, they become more disapproving, and 
this, in turn, leads to further withdrawal. 

If our children are shy or timid, we should look 
to our demands and our disapprovals to see if 
they are not excessive in terms of the child’s in- 
telligenee, age, and social maturity. A child can- 
not behave like a lady or a man, not even a little 
lady or a little man. A child can behave only like 
a child, and we must expect no more. 

One way we can make it possible to give a 
child the approval he needs is to set him little 
tasks well within his ability, even though it is 
simpler to do them ourselves. Then when he per- 
forms these tasks, even imperfectly, praise can 
be ladled out with a generous hand. This device 
also makes work a pleasure to be looked forward 
to, not something to be avoided. 


From the General to the Specific 


CHILD’S anxiety, then, can be reduced by giv- 
ing him affection and approval that he can 
recognize as such: physical contact for the new- 
born; for the older child attention at play, the 
satisfaction of his intellectual needs, suitable 
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tasks, and approval. Thus any child needs the 
time of both his parents. 

There are also certain specific anxiety-produc- 
ing situations that parents should avoid, particu- 
larly in the sexual sphere. In psychiatric work 
with children it is not uncommon to encounter 
a grave anxiety arising out of early exposure to 
adult sexual behavior, which is usually misinter- 
preted and misunderstood by the child. Such mis- 
understanding may lead to severe anxiety and 
often to equally severe maladjustment in adult- 
hood. Parents are likely to underestimate a young 
child’s powers of observation and overestimate 
his ability to sleep through their activities. It is 
probably unwise for him to sleep in their bedroom 
much after he is one year old, certainly not after 
eighteen months. . 

Sometime between the ages of two and four, 
most children become aware of the sexual and 
anatomical differences between boys and girls. 
This information is normal and natural, and no 
attempt should be made to hide it. However, chil- 
dren sometimes do get queer ideas that may pro- 
duce deep anxiety. For instance, a little boy, ob- 
serving that his sister does not have a penis, may 
come to the conclusion that hers has been cut off 
and that the same thing may happen to him. 
Little girls are just as likely to be bothered by this 
as are boys. Observing their own lack of an in- 
teresting part of the anatomy, they may feel 
they have lost it as a punishment. 

The parents’ attitude toward sexual curiosity 
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must make the child feel he can ask questions 
without being shushed or put off. When he says 
something about the absence of a penis, he de- 
serves a matter-of-fact explanation, with the reas- 
suring comment that this is something that is 
always settled long before birth. 

One reason why circumcision should be avoided 
in boys over eighteen months old is that they may 
interpret it as loss of the penis and may become 
markedly anxious. If it is not done before the 
child is a year old it should be postponed until 
he is able to understand it. It should never be 
done as a remedy for masturbation or enuresis. 

When a child feels anxiety he may express it 
by poor appetite, troubled sleep, night terrors, 
reappearance of enuresis, fear of the dark, and 
emotional turmoil when left alone by his parents. 
He will not usually show all these symptoms, but 
any combination of them may occur. When they 
do appear, they should be met with kindness and 
consideration, not reproof. Meanwhile the parents 
should try to decide what situation brought on 
anxiety, remove its cause, and reassure the child. 

Quite often that cause is not easily discovered, 
and parents can only try to give the youngster an 
extra measure of support and affection. Fortu- 
nately this treatment will clear up most anxiety 
reactions. Few children reach the age of five with- 
out some such reactions, and the majority pass 
through them successfully. If the symptoms con- 
tinue, however, expert psychiatric help should be 
sought. 


Some Hostility Is Natural 


- Is probably true also that no child ever 
reached school age without having heartily 
hated both his parents—and not once but many 
times. This is inevitable, and why not? His par- 
ents are forever making a child do something he 
doesn’t want to do: wash his hands, come in to 
lunch, go to bed, and so on. To add insult to in- 
jury, they make him stop doing such fascinating 
things as pouring ink on the living room rug, 
breaking phonograph records, and other delight- 
ful activities. 

When we adults become interested in some- 
thing, we are likely to be irked if we are made 
to give it up. How can we expect our children 
not to be hostile when we interfere so frequently 
with their fun? We control our irritation because 
we recognize the necessity for the interruptions. 
Also we have more imagination and can switch 
more easily to other activities. But children have 
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difficulty in seeing the need and cannot think of 
anything else half so interesting to do. The result 
is a marked feeling of hostility toward the parent 
who has so cavalierly interfered. The child will 
probably cry, stamp his foot, have a tantrum, 
give verbal expression to his temporary hostility, 
or even strike the offending parent. 

Just what should we do about this? In the first 
place a certain amount of resentment can be 
avoided by explaining to the child why the restric- 
tion is necessary and then, if it is a question of 
giving up some activity, providing another equally 
interesting one. Children are logical, and they usu- 
ally find it hard to be angry when they under- 
stand why a thing is necessary. 

Our requests to our children should not be 
harsh, authoritarian, abruptly given commands 
that simply ask for hostility. We should be just 
as polite to our children as to our other friends— 
at least the first couple of times we make a re- 
quest! Our demands should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. If they are necessary we must of course see 
that they are carried out. If we follow this prac- 
tice consistently, the child will soon learn to ex- 
press less and less hostility, because it is never 
successful anyhow. 

True, these techniques cannot prevent all dem- 
onstrations of hostility. How, then, shall we 
handle what does get expressed? In the first place, 
we should not try to suppress it. A child who is 
not allowed to show his hostility to his parents 
still has just as much—in fact, probably three 
times as much—as the child who is given more 
latitude. It is far better to let him vent his anger 
and then calmly insist that the desired activity be 
carried out. Strict suppression of hostility may 
produce a Casper Milquetoast who rages inwardly 
behind his outward meekness. There is consider- 
able evidence that this may be the mechanism 
behind high blood pressure in adults. At any rate 
it is a fact that unexpressed emotional tension 
produces grave disturbances in body functioning. 

Let us be big enough, therefore, to accept our 
children’s hostility when we interfere with their 
fun, recognizing that it is temporary and soon re- 
placed by love if we do not turn on them and 
punish them. We can make a youngster hate us 
permanently by forcing him to repress his hostile 
feelings. This hostility toward his parents may 
breed in the child a terrible sense of guilt, to be 
followed by a whole series of most unwholesome 
and crippling emotional events. Let us reduce his 
hostility by keeping our interference to a mini- 
mum, doing it politely and kindly, giving reasons, 
and allowing some expression of the anger that 
is a normal and inevitable reaction. 


See questions, program suggestions, and reading references on 
page 34. 
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to Paris. I had not been abroad for twenty 

years, and my friend Cornelia Skinner and 
[ had not been together in Paris since 1923. That 
was the trip we later wrote about in a book called 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay. This year we 
met in Paris in the same hotel at which we had 
stayed the other time, and this time her son, Dick, 
a year younger than my twins, was with her. 

It was strange at first, because, for one thing, 
Madelaine and Nicholas, who run the hotel, treated 
Cornelia and me exactly as they had treated us in 
1923, when we were young and gay and thor- 
oughly irresponsible students who had to be 
watched over, guided, and sternly restrained from 
extravagance. The presence of our own young 
people did nothing to change their attitude; it 
merely enlarged the group to be tended and dis- 
ciplined. For another thing we did not seem to 
ourselves to be so very different, so long as* we 
avoided mirrors, from those students of 1923. Cer- 
tainly our enthusiasms had not diminished, though 
we expressed them, it is to be hoped, somewhat 
less rhapsodically. 

Paris itself had not changed much. Within an 
hour after my arrival we were sitting in front 
of the café, perhaps at the same table where we 
used to sit, watching the Comédie Francaise 
across the street in the breathless hope that we 


AST summer I went with my twin daughters 
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would see a famous actor go through its doors. 
The presence of my daughters beside me made me 
feel neither like a ghost drifting among the scenes 
of my youth nor like an aging dodderer living on 
my memories. I felt, rather, like two people—the 
young, eager student and the mother of twin 
daughters, both enjoying themselves to the brim 
because they were in Paris again—with the pas- 
sage of time the only unreality. 


Nostalgia—and Expectation 


N THE night before our landing the young peo- 
ple did not go to bed. They wanted to see the 
shores of France and watch the ship come into 
Le Havre. I had been in bed perhaps two hours 
when they routed me out to come and look too. 
After a little while with them I went by myself 
up on the top deck. I thought how I had stood on 
the top deck of the ship that took me home from 
France on that first trip and how I had said to 
myself that I would come back to Paris every 
year—that I would work and earn money so I 
could come back and that maybe some day I would 
have children and I would bring them to see Paris. 
And now, sure enough, I did have children, and I 
was bringing them. We were here, and there was 
France. 
There were only basting threads of light across 
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the sky; it was not quite dawn, so the shore line 
was soft and blurred. The first time I had seen 
it, in 1923, it had been like that, too, and I had 
stayed up all night waiting for it. 

At the station in Paris one twin shouted to 
me happily, “It’s exactly the way you said it 
would be—bedlam.”’ 

A few minutes later, the other twin reported, 
“No wonder you remembered the sound of these 
taxi horns for twenty years! You couldn’t hear 
anything else, could you? Don’t they ever stop?” 

“No,” I called with contentment above their 
shrilling, “they never stop, day or night. Saves 
wear and tear on their brakes. They never use 
brakes—just the horn.” 


The Dream Come True 


HE REUNION at the hotel with Madelaine and 

Nicholas was both exuberant and tremulous. 
Twenty years is a long time, especially with a war 
between. We hugged and stood back to look at 
each other and embraced again, Madelaine weep- 
ing openly, Nicholas very much put out with me 
because I had brought a dog. In approximately 
three minutes, however, he was on the floor in 
front of my miniature poodle, offering him a bowl 
of water and a bow] of cut up rabbit meat, soup, 
and biscuit and announcing sternly to me that 


evidently I did not feed the animal properly at 
home. 
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Cornelia and her son, who had arrived the 
day before, heard the hullabaloo and came run- 
ning downstairs to join it. The twins were com- 
pared in size to her son, Dick, who is a year 
younger and stands a little over six feet. My twins 
are five foot two by stretching, and Nicholas 
somehow considered this a vindication of his opin- 
ion as to my feeding my dog properly. Nettled, I 
pointed out that my dog was a miniature French 
poodle; it was the nature of his breed to be small. 
I urged Nicholas to feel how plump he was. As for 
the twins, I was not tall, I pointed out, nor was 
their father. Like the poodle, it was their nature 
to be small. 

Nicholas shrugged his shoulders up to his ears. 
For himself, he said, he had never seen a poodle of 
such a small size. A French poodle was naturally 
a French dog. Then, veritably, if there were such 
a small dog by nature, it would be found in 
France. As for the twins, I probably allowed them 
to eat ice. Ice, as anyone knew, chilled the stom- 
ach, induced stomach disorders and muscular dis- 
tortions, and consequently stunted growth. Dick 
was the successful result of not having eaten ice. 
I protested this hotly. I 


r told him Dick had eaten 


more ice cream than my 
twins had, because his ca- 
pacity was greater. But 
Nicholas shook his head. 
The evidence, he said, was 
there for anyone to see. 

We swept into a magnifi- 
cent argument in full voice. 
Cornelia and Madelaine 
joined in, Madelaine in- 
terposing asides about the 
size of Nicholas’ mentality, 
which was, after all, was it 
not, the important thing in 
this world? From this she 
branched off into a private 
philosophic soliloquy. The 
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twins and Dick moved from the entrance hall 
where we were standing to the sitting room be- 
side it and sat down. I had waited twenty years 
for this meeting. It did not disappoint me in the 
smallest detail. 


Marred Perfection 


¥ IN the next few days I began to have a 
nagging feeling that all was not so perfect 
with the young people as I had dreamed it was go- 
ing to be. They loved the sights of Paris. Every 
night before they went to bed they made out two 
lists for the following day, a “to see” list and a “‘to 
do” list, and on the following day they accom- 
plished the lists, including repeats from previous 
lists of places they wanted to go back to again 
and again. 

But they were reticent about the people. When 
we talked about the charm of the French, of their 
courage, their indomitable persistence, their quick 
wit, their ability to turn an observation on the 
weather into a profound philosophic and political 
discussion, my daughters and their friends—and 
I find it hard to believe that they have any friends 
who -were not in Paris that summer—changed 
the subject. I faced them one day with this eva- 
sion. They admitted it. I urged them to give me 
an explanation for it. They did. 

The French people, they said—that is, the 
taxi drivers, shopkeepers, etcetera, were im- 
patient with people who did not speak French— 
and they, the young people, did not speak it ade- 
quately. I spoke it adequately, they said accus- 
ingly, and so did my contemporaries whom they 
had seen in Paris because we had spent a con- 
siderable time in France when we were young. 
The only French they had had was at school in 
America, and that French had not equipped them 
for the simplest conversation. Therefore taxi 
drivers, waiters, and shopkeepers either ignored 
them or were rude or impatient. 

I could not deny the truth of any of this, 
and I have been thinking about it considerably 
since that time. It is too bad, perhaps, that the 
French, or at least those French people whom 
our children encountered, were impatient, but 
it is just as well to remember that they have not 
been having too placid a time in the last few 
years. One may forgive them, I think, for a little 
edginess. ' 

Furthermore, when Paris is swarming with 
tourists from almost every country, Americans 
stand out conspicuously as the only foreigners 
who do not speak French. It is, of course, obvious 
that European children grow up with the sound 
of other European languages in their ears. It 
is part of their natural background. And their 
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physical nearness to other countries makes travel] 
from one to another a simple and habitual vaca- 
tion expedition. 


Language Is for Speaking 


B” APART from all these natural advantages 
that the European child enjoys, he has one 
educational advantage that our American chil- 
dren have not. He is taught his languages by 
methods that enable him to use them. 

I talked to a great many young Dutch people 
in Holland. I was astonished at their fluency 
in English. And this was true not only of students 
but of young bellboys in hotels, messengers, and 
waitresses, who had had perhaps one year of 
high school, no more. From the earliest grades, 
however, they had been taught English and 
French and had been taught how to speak them. 

In America we not only do not begin the study 
of a language early, but we do not, for the most 
part, teach it as a language to be spoken. We 
teach it as a language to be translated into Eng- 
lish. The result is that when our children want 
desperately to make themselves understood in 
French they are so hidebound by their anxiety 
over whether the subjunctive or perhaps the con- 
ditional tense is required or whether the noun 
they wish to use is masculine or feminine, that 
they are almost totally inarticulate. 

Give them a French book, and they can trans- 
late it into English with considerable ease. In my 
opinion that is not enough. I venture to say that 
it is less important than the ability to exchange 
ideas with a French person at first hand, even at 
the sacrifice of a few subjunctives. I know that 
large classes make oral exercise difficult, but I 
think there is a way of overcoming this—by hav- 
ing all French read aloud and by subordinating 
grammar to the spoken language. 

There is, too, I think, a deplorable tendency 
among our own young people to make fun of any- 
one who speaks a foreign language with a correct 
accent because it is out of their own pattern. Dur- 
ing the war, I heard the refugee children in the 
schools my own children attended deliberately 
cultivate an American accent in French, rather 
than be thought “different.” 

We talk so much these days (and we ought to 
talk constantly) of the importance of our know- 
ing other peoples and of their knowing us. We 
know that our very hope of survival rests upon 
that interknowledge. I think it behooves us, then, 
to do more than exchange students. I think we 
must send our students abroad with a language 
equipment that is a tool to use rather than an 
academic achievement that may prove an obstacle 
to human relationships. 
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What's Happening in Education? 
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@An argument has arisen in our school over the 
teaching of grammar. Some teachers believe in teach- 
ing it by drill. Others say this is old-fashioned, that 
students learn grammar best when it is made part of 
their composition and oral English work. What do 
you think?—E. M. D. 


HEN asked a question somewhat similar to 

this at a convention of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Professor Walter V. Kaulfers 
replied, “I’d put grammar in a bottle and send it 
to Harvard.” 

I wondered at the time what kind of bottle Dr. 
Kaulfers gets his grammar from when he wants 
to write a speech or prepare an article for the 
English Journal. I wondered whether he might 
ever have become a “doctor” if his ninth-grade 
English teacher had bottled up grammar and sent 
it to Harvard. 

Not many leaders in English instruction go 
to such extremes, but a great many of them are 
restudying the study of grammar. Some would 
leave it until the last year or two of high school. 
Some would return to diagraming sentences. (I 
can still see those diagrams on the high school 
blackboard!) 

Many authorities want us to learn a new term, 
usage, as a substitute for grammar, because the 
term usage does away with the idea that there 
is such a thing as a single standard of good gram- 
mar. Those who advocate this substitution point 
out that grammar acceptable on the playground 
may not be acceptable in a business letter, that 
the English suitable to a political speech differs 
from dinner table conversation. Moreover, these 
“linguistic scholars” tell us that many grammar 
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rules have no foundation in English literary 
tradition. 

That seems to leave us with a kind of deuces- 
wild grammar. 

Out of the whirling controversy I winnow these 
few observations: (1) Some students who can get 
an A on true-false grammar tests continue to 
murder the king’s English—a fact suggesting 
that tests do not always indicate practice. (2) 
Children learn grammar from their families and 
friends, and the schools often face an uphill job 
in changing ingrained speech habits. (3) Whether 
adding grammar to the curriculum, like season- 
ing, will succeed better than drills and workbook 
exercises remains to be proved. 

As I continue listening to the theorists I think 
of a fresh-cheeked high school girl on a recent 
radio panel discussion. In the warm-up period she 
turned to ask her fellow students, “What do youse 
kids do in your school?” 

I winced for her. I wondered what would hap- 
pen if she used such language in applying for a 
job in an office or store. What future wounds will 
the grammar inherited from her family inflict on 
her at parties? How will it affect her choice of 
husband? I think the school ought to do every- 
thing possible to save her from thase wounds. If 
workbooks and drills will do it, then use them. 
If other methods show promise, use them. Once I 
saw a teacher make disc recordings of his stu- 
dents’ oral reports. Then he asked the class to 
identify errors and suggest corrections. They did, 
and they told why the errors were errors. The 
teacher stored the recordings away for future use 
so that each student could check his own progress 
in English. It worked. 

I go along with the idea that a good mechanic 
must know a wrench from a screwdriver and how 
to use each of them. In English we must also 
develop skills. Why, then, should we not become 
acquainted with the tools of our language—verbs, 
nouns, clauses, punctuation marks, and so on. 
How better can we learn to use these tools than 
by the age-old methods of learning skills—by 
guided trial, by practice and practice and practice, 
by tests against standards of achievement? 

So I guess I’m in the camp of the old-fashioned. 
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®1 am chairman of the program committee for our 
P.T.A. We are planning a large open meeting—an 
annual affair—in the high school auditorium. I want 
to make sure it will be a success. Where can we go to 
secure a speaker who will be a real hit? We had a 
very disappointing one last year.—Mrs. R. S. 


HERE are, of course, many reliable speakers’ 

bureaus. In addition, do you know about the 
International Platform Association? It is not a 
speakers’ bureau but a nonprofit organization de- 
voted to raising the standards of assemblies held 
in schools and other public places. 

It has some eight hundred members. To be ad- 
mitted to the association, however, is not easy. 
Each applicant must appear before a meeting of 
the members, at which time his performance is 
rated according to various standards. This is why 
you can be pretty certain that a speaker who is 
an I.P.A. member will be competent. 

The official journal of the I.P.A. is Talent. It 
contains a complete directory of approved pro- 
grams and managements. If you will write James 
S. Lombard, executive secretary of the associa- 
tion, Department of Concerts and Lectures, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota, 
I believe he will send you a copy. You may then 
wish to get in touch with some of the managers 
listed, stating the kind of guest artist or speaker 
you may desire. 

By the way, I.P.A. invites reports of unsatis- 
factory performances by any of its members so 
that they may be investigated and eliminated if 
necessary. 


®Our high school seems to have a big discipline 
problem on its hands, and in order to correct this a 
demerit system has been established. According to the 
system a certain number of demerits means a lower- 
ing of grades. - 

This is new to me and to many other parents. Most 
of us have had little trouble with our children out- 
side the school. Nearly all the youngsters come from 
good homes. Except for an occasional spree of fast 
driving or too enthusiastic Halloween celebrations 
we have not had any real delinquency problems. Our 
recreational facilities are more or less limited, but 
the school is the center of most of this activity. Last 
year our P.T.A, started a square dancing class, and 
this year we have secured a ballroom dancing in- 
structor who teaches the high school boys and girls 
to dance once a week. In addition there are 4-H clubs 
and the Hi-Y. 

We parents simply can’t understand why our chil- 
dren should be so hard to manage in school or why 
the situation must be remedied by a demerit system. 
To me a classroom grade, be it A or F, is what a 
child has earned after he has been properly taught. 
It is not dependent on his behavior. Is this demerit 
system a new trend in education?—Mrs. E. G. R. 


pace with the letter is a mimeographed 
sheet entitled “Examination Exemption and 
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Demerit System.” It declares that “the purpose 
of this system is to raise the scholastic standards 
of the school and to establish a more systematic 
and stable method by which a report can be made 
on the conduct of the students.” A student re- 
ceives demerits for fourteen different lapses, in- 
cluding “being discourteous to any teacher—5 
demerits; unexcused tardiness—2 demerits; use 
of chewing gum during a study hall period or in 
classes—1 demerit; unnecessary moving about in 
the building without a legitimate pass—2 de- 
merits. ...If more than 12 demerits are re- 
ceived in any grading period it will mean a drop 
of one complete grade in all subjects being taken.” 

Frankly I am appalled. If I had not seen this 
letter and enclosure with my own eyes I would find 
it difficult to believe that such an archaic system 
of discipline existed—outside, perhaps, some mili- 
tary schools. And I doubt that these schools ever 
apply conduct demerits to scholastic standing. 
My nephew went to West Point. He collected 
more than his share of demerits for which he 
“walked area” on many a cold night. But even 
West Point does not subtract conduct demerits 
from scholastic merits. 

If any demerits are due in this instance, let 
them be given to the school officials—demerits 
for (1) lack of training in school administration, 
(2) failure so to organize the school that conduct 
problems are at a minimum, (3) failure to confer 
with parents, students, and perhaps teachers, (4) 
obstinate reluctance to secure advice from the 
state department of education or state teachers’ 
college staffs, and (5) inexcusably bad judgment. 
For all these I recommend a grade of F minus and 
a 10 per cent reduction in salary. This is the 
medicine they prescribe for students. Let them 
try it themselves! 

I am convinced that any bad discipline situation 
is usually a bad school situation. I base this partly 
on personal experience with hundreds of typical 
high school students at the National Music Camp 
in Interlochen, Michigan. The camp has rules and 
an occasional disciplinary problem. But its chief 
problem is to keep the boys and girls from work- 
ing too hard. They must be ordered to stop prac- 
ticing at four-thirty in the afternoon. 

Young people have abundant energy. Discipline 
problems simply indicate that a school has run 
short of the oil of motivation. Energy not chan- 
neled into useful training often expresses itself 
in mischief. 

I recommend that you and other interested 
parents take your problem in confidence to a 
trusted dean of a good teachers’ college or to the 
state supervisor of secondary education for advice 
on what can be done. 


—WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 
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FAIR PLAY ON EVERY FIELD 


“BROTHERHOOD FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM” 


Brotherhood Week .. . 
February 19-26, 1950 








Rockefeller told a group of us who had met 

to plan for Brotherhood Week that children 
are smarter than we think, that they will see 
through our fine talk about brotherhood if we 
don’t live up to it ourselves. He was right, of 
course. If we parents don’t treat all people as 
brothers and as fellow citizens, our children will 
not pay much attention to our preachments. It’s 
the old story of actions speaking louder than 
words. 

If we want our children to live according to 
Judaeo-Christian principles and the ideals of 
America, we must first of all look to our own 
lives and actions. This doesn’t mean we must be 
perfect; no one expects that. But it does mean 
that we cannot treat people of certain groups un- 
justly and expect our children to hold upright 
and democratic attitudes toward them. 


LS: November in Washington, D. C., Nelson 


Practice and Principle 


ET ME illustrate. Children know a lot these days 
about politics and business, and they are 
likely to ask us questions about our practices. 
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Suppose they learn that we did not vote for a 
certain political candidate because of his religion 
or that we did not hire a certain person—maybe 
a competent secretary—because of his race. Sup- 
pose they overhear us (when we think they are 
not listening) make slighting remarks about 
people of a particular nationality. 

What, then, happens to our admonitions to love 
one another, follow the Golden Rule, and be a 
good American? The answer is easy. The children 
think we are hypocrites. Not only do they lose 
respect for us but they too will turn out to be 
adults with prejudices, just as we are. 

In several fields, such as sports, music, motion 
pictures, and the other arts, our chil- 
dren have before them some mighty 
good examples of fair play and 
brotherhood. Here a person has a 
chance to succeed no matter what his 
race. And because every child loves 
these particular activities, they pro- 
vide an excellent opportunity to incul- 
cate the right basic attitudes. 

In these fields competition is very 
keen. I point to this because some de- 
featists say that as long as there is 
competition we shall never get rid of 
prejudice and discrimination. I don’t 





These children of immigrants newly arrived in 
America have no prejudices to unlearn as they prac- 
tice their first lessons in the English langua Tike 
all other children, they are at the age w as 
Mr. Tunney points out, ideas of brotherhood or 


bias are learned for life. 
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believe it. The struggle for top positions in ath- 
letics and the arts is as fierce as it ever is in 
business or in politics. Yet in most cases every 
person has an equal chance. I admit that Negroes 
are just beginning to get fair treatment in pro- 
fessional baseball and that they are still segregated 
in sports such as bowling. But on the whole the 
spirit of fair play and equality has prevailed in 
the worlds of sports and the arts, despite keen 
competition. Now this same spirit must be carried 
into politics and business life, into education and 
health and housing and every other area. 


Attitudes Bred at Home 


x farts where the home can play its role, along 
with the school and the church. For these three 
great institutions are still the cornerstones of our 
society. It seems to me that 
of the three the home has the 


effective. First, parents themselves must be con- 
sistent in their actions. They must treat people 
of all races, creeds, and nations with respect and 
strive to secure justice for them. 

Second, parents can give their children a chance 
to know other children and grownups of all back- 
grounds and creeds. Such knowledge may be 
gained in school or in neighborhood play, but it 
is best gained in homes where people of other 
groups are always made welcome. This friendly 
association ought to include all types of persons, 
too—at least as far as possible. Some children, 
for example, do not know any Negroes except 
servants and therefore cannot avoid the idea of 
a master and servant relationship, even though 
they may love the servant. They should have the 
opportunity of knowing Negroes who live on the 
same economic level as they themselves do. 

Third, parents can give 
and read books to their chil- 





most important job in train- 
ing children to be fair and 
square in all aspects of daily 
living. Current research, I 
am told, points out that a 
child’s basic attitudes are 
fairly well fixed by the time 
he is six or seven years old. 
We used to believe that chil- 
dren had no prejudices be- 
fore they were ten or twelve 
years old. Now that idea 
seems false, especially in 
light of some careful studies 
made in Philadelphia and 
Denver. Therefore, author- 
ities say, the task of over- 





**T CAN conceive of no no- 
bler task than that the 
religious forces of the world 
should consult and collab- 
orateon their common civic 
responsibilities. The broth- 
erhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God is a con- 
cept which the world needs 

desperately.” 
— GENERAL MACARTHUR 


dren about children from 
other lands and from all 
races and religious groups. 

Fourth, parents should ask 
their clergymen how best to 
teach children about the hu- 
man family and the funda- 
mental religious principles. 
Even very young children 
can understand that there is 
one God in the universe, that 
He created all people, regard- 
less of how they look and 
where they live, and that peo- 
ple must love one another if 
they are to obey God. 

To these few suggestions 








coming prejudice must be 
done in the very early years. 
That means in the home, and that puts the re- 
sponsibility on the parents—although of course we 
all know that the school and the church have a big 
job to do in following up and giving content 
to attitudes already formed. 

If, then, we want fair play in business and poli- 
tics and education and everywhere else, we can- 
not wait until our children are grown. Further- 
more, we cannot put too much confidence in laws 
that compel all people to be treated with respect 
and equal justice. Rather, the realistic and practi- 
cal solution is to raise children who will become 
fair-minded adults, true to American ideals and 
to the Judaeo-Christian religious tradition. 


Therefore, Parents— 


we should parents do? I have in mind cer- 
tain things that to me seem workable and 
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countless others might be 
added. I believe, however, 
that there ought also to be many more young par- 
ents and parents-to-be studying child psychology 
and child care in community study groups, such 
as those conducted by local P. T. A.’s. Certainly one 
subject of discussion could well be this matter of 
training children to grasp what is meant by the 
brotherhood of man under the fatherhood of God. 
Some of us are convinced that the peace of the 
world depends on how we parents accomplish this 
important task. If we cannot build peace in our 
own neighborhoods, how can we expect peace 
among nations? And on the other side of the pic- 
ture, if we build attitudes of brotherhood and good 
will in our homes and our neighborhoods, we shall 
have the satisfaction of knowing that we are giv- 
ing boys and girls the ability to get along with all 
people. Surely that is one of the greatest contri- 
butions we can make, both to our children and to 
the peace of our hate-torn world. 
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\otes trom the Newsiront 





Culture in a Caravan.—One reason why people leave 
small towns for larger cities is that they are hungry for 
art. That at least is the theory of Barbara Chapin of 
Wellsville, New York. Miss Chapin has therefore devel- 
oped a project called ‘Carnival Caravan.” This traveling 
county fair of the arts will introduce the world of books, 
music, painting, sculpture, and the theater to remote 
towns and villages. Already tried out successfully at the 
Chautauqua Institute in Jamestown, New York, the car- 
avan—concentrating at first on programs for children— 
will soon start on its initial tour. 


The American People.—Provisional figures released 
by the Census Bureau show population gains of more 
than 50 per cent since 1940 in Oregon, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia. Losses—ranging from 7.6 to 1.9 per cent—were 
reported for only five states: Montana, North Dakota, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, and Oklahoma. The average in- 
crease for the country as a whole was put at 12.9 per cent. 


Tired All the Time?—So many people are. In fact 
“that tired feeling’ is a major American disease, accord- 
ing to Dr. Dwight L. Wilbur of Stanford University 
School of Medicine. He estimates that it affects perhaps 
one out of every two persons seen by doctors. It is often 
called by such impressive names as chronic nervous ex- 
haustion, psychoneurosis, benign nervousness, or consti- 
tutional inadequacy. Frequently the basic cause is not 
overwork but an emotional disturbance arising from some 
threat, real or imagined, to a person’s security. 


Tax Tally.—Last year the forty-eight state governments 
collected more than eight billion dollars in tax revenue. 
The largest single source was the general sales tax, follow- 
ed by taxes on gasoline, alcohol, tobacco, insurance com- 
panies and public utilities, motor vehicles, corporations, 
and hunting and fishing licenses. Corporation taxes 
amounted to 661 million dollars, and individual taxes to 
575 million dollars. Property taxes, on which schools de- 
pend for their support, yielded only 280 million dollars. 


All Ears.— Who listens to the radio? The industry replies 
that 94 per cent of all families in the United States listen 
regularly to programs from more than 2,800 broadcasting 
stations. In addition, more than 10 million automobiles 
have radios, and some 34 million sets are found in stores, 
hotels, institutions, and offices. That makes a grand total 
of about 83 million radios in operation. 


The Infant Handicap.—The unequal distribution of 
health and medical care in this country is graphically 
demonstrated by infant mortality rates. Babies born in 
or near the great cities of America run nearly a third less 
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risk of dying before their first birthday than do babies 
born in more remote country places. 


Telling Age by the Atom.—Two University of Chica- 
go scientists have discovered that half the atoms in radio- 
active carbon lose their radioactivity in 6,000 years. From 
this they have figured out an atomic calendar that per- 
mits them to estimate the age of matter that once lived. 
Applying their new measuring device to a single ounce of 
wood taken from an Egyptian mummy’s casket, they 
figured the mummy’s age to be about 4,750 years. Their 
answer checked with that of archeologists. 


Educational Headlines.—Among the ten top educa- 
tional events of 1949, as voted by members of the Educa- 
tional Press Association, were these: the open debates by 
Cardinal Spellman and Mrs. Roosevelt on federal aid for 
education; the nation-wide observance of John Dewey’s 
ninetieth birthday; the recognition by state governors of 
the educational crisis, as reflected in the study, The Forty- 
eight State School Systems; the launching of the first re- 
gional program in the South for specialized education; 
and the defeat in Congress of the proposed Department 
of Welfare, which many people feared would spell politi- 
cal control of the U.S. Office of Education. 


The Way the Wind Blows.—On opening their news- 
papers one day last December thousands of P.T.A. mem- 
bers were elated to read this one-sentence story direct 
from Ottawa, Canada: “Parliament has banned crime 
comic books.’’ 


Huck Finn and Company.—High on the list of great 
American books selected for translation into the world’s 
major languages as part of a UNESCO project is Mark 
Twain’s masterpiece of boyhood, The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn. It keeps company with some score of 
other titles including Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, Poe’s 
Collected Tales and Collected Poems, Melville’s Moby Dick, 
Henry James’ Portrait of a Lady, Emerson’s Selected 
Essays and Poems, and Thoreau’s Walden. 





A NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 3-50, this means 
that your subscription will expire with the March Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher. We suggest that you renew it now 
to avoid delay in receiving the April issue. Send $1.25 
to the National Parent-Teacher, 600 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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A FOUNDERS 


the stage for epochal events. They are events that 

have changed the world—and permanently. The 
atom has been smashed, and its dormant power for evil 
or good is held on a tremulous leash. Motion pictures, 
radio, and television have revolutionized communica- 
tion; the airplane and the automobile have turned 
strangers into neighbors. Despite the two most destruc- 
tive wars in history, far more people are living today 
than have ever lived at any one time before. Repeatedly 
since 1900 medical science has won victories on many a 
field where surrender was once inevitable. 

Both success and failure have taken place on a giant 
scale. It is natural, therefore, that the problems of today 
should dwarf those of yesterday. Even we of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, who are continually 
aware of our debt to our Founders, sometimes forget the 
importance of the problems they faced in 1897. But per- 
haps our own problems seem to tower above our heads 
only because we stand so close to them. Perhaps, too, 
those of the past seem smaller only because they are so 
far removed from us. 

To illuminate that corridor which runs fifty-three 
years into the parent-teacher past, we have a magic torch 
—the Proceedings of bygone conventions. By its light let 
us in spirit walk back down the years to the end of the 
nineteenth century—and let us listen in on those first 
annual sessions of our organization. As we draw closer, 
we see how the issues being debated grow in size and 
complexity until they become again life-size and more 
than life-size. How timely they seem! How many prob- 
lems of 1950 were also the problems of 1897! If the words 
of the speakers were not identified by date, how easily 
they might be mistaken for words spoken only last spring 
in St. Louis or in Cleveland the year before! Unquestion- 
ably some of them will be echoed at Long Beach, 
California, this coming May. 


‘ik: twentieth century, now half over, has been 


Some Values Are Eternal 


E TAKE you now for a short visit to a few of those 

early conventions of the Congress of Mothers, as 
the organization was then called. You will meet such 
outstanding personalities as G. Stanley Hall, prominent 
educational psychologist and president of Clark Uni- 
versity in Worcester, Massachusetts, and Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, influential editor and critic. Alice Mc- 
Lellan Birney, president and co-Founder, will be pre- 
siding with gracious dignity. Countless others, both 
guests and members, will speak of present and future 
problems with sure, clear, long-range vision. 


Child study—that broad, deep theme, most worthy, in 
all its varying phases, of our study and attention, because 
the fundamental one. 


These words, spoken by Alice McLellan Birney at the 
first annual Congress of Mothers in 1897, identified 
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DAY FEATURE 


what was to be the basic concern of the new organiza- 
tion. Is it only coincidence that the science of child study 
is just about the same age as the Congress itself? Listen 
to what G. Stanley Hall had to say in 1897 about what 
he called this ‘‘new movement of large promise,” this 
“chief movement of the closing century in both educa- 
tion and psychology,’’ which he credited the mothers of 
America with bringing into being. Here is an extract 
from his address titled ‘‘Some Practical Results of Child 
Study”’: 


The topics we study are, to sample a few, anger;... 
children’s fears, their causes, effects, cures; exceptional 
and peculiar children of many kinds; imitation; toys, 
especially self-made toys; the different modes of crying 
and laughing with pleasure and pain; the many auto- 
matic movements children make in fixing attention, 
writing, etce.; folklore and superstition, plays and games; 
the peculiarity of only children; their feelings for animate 
and inanimate Nature; their sense of self; the gradual 
development of infants’ speech; religious sentiments; 
imagination; sense of certainty and forms of emphatic 
assertion; affection and its manifestations among chil- 
dren. ... We have now begun to apply some of these re- 
sults to the different school branches, and reading, num- 
ber work, music, physical culture, and the kindergarten 
will, it is hoped, soon receive such light and practical 
suggestions as they can afford. 


Most of the research topics included in this early list 
of Dr. Hall’s are today still being explored in many a 
modern laboratory school. 


Ignorant and undeveloped motherhood has been and is 
a terrible curse to the race. An incompetent artist is 
merely a pathetic failure. A superficial woman lawyer 
simply goes clientless. A trivial woman doctor may get a 
chance to kill one or two patients, but her career of harm 
will be brief. A shallow or lazy woman journalist will be 
crowded out and back by the bright and industrious 
fellows who are her competitors. But a superficial, 
shallow, incompetent, trivial mother has left a heritage 
to the world as it flows on and on in an eternally widen- 
ing circle of pain or disease or insanity or crime. 


These words, spoken by Mrs. Helen H. Gardener of 
Boston sound modern enough, do they not? 

Fortunately parenthood in our time is being looked 
upon as a profession for which mothers—and fathers, 
too—need expert preparation. Only two years ago a 
national conference was dedicated to a deepened under- 
standing of family life in America. But we should not 
have made this progress if the Helen Gardeners and 
others of her period had not passionately advocated 
recognition of the professional status of mothers. This 
we cannot forget. 


School hygiene has become a large department of peda- 
gogy, with its own journals and experts, wherein matters 
often minute—like the bacteria in floor cracks or under 
the fingernails—are discussed. Just as a tenth of a mill 
makes a great difference in the income of a university 
if levied on the taxation of a whole state, so a slight varia- 
tion in favor of health counts up enormously when 
millions of children are involved. 
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The original officers of the National Congress of Mothers. This photograph 
appeared as the frontispiece to the proceedings of the first annual convention, 
a substantial volume entitled The Work and Words of the National Congress 

of Mothers. 





bilities of wifehood and motherhood. 


So said Mrs. Hannah Sorenson, di- 
rector of mothers’ conferences in Salt 
Lake City, at the second convention of 
the Congress of Mothers in 1898. And 
those were courageous words for 1898. 
At the same convention Dr. Mary 
Wood-Allen of Ann Arbor also pleaded 
for intelligent instruction in social 
hygiene far in advance of the practice 
of her time—and perhaps even of ours, 
despite some excellent recent books and 
such films as Human Growth. 


A child should be taught so plainly, so 
purely, so scientifically that he will 
know he is learning the great truths of 
nature and no room will be left for 
morbid curiosity, and so reverently that 
he will consider himself too sacred for 
evil thoughts or words. ...I would 
have this information given early 
enough in life so that when the child 
reaches this period (of puberty)... 
there should not come upon him sud- 
denly a new revelation but, understand- 
ing himself, he would be ready to re- 
ceive this new gift which relates him 
with the race. 


Here is another challenge to the 1898 
convention voiced by Mrs. Vesta H. 
Cassedy of Maryland: 


If we are ever to have true cooperation 
between mother and teacher, the mother 
must accompany her child not only to 
but through the schoolroom door, ... 
and she must know that this vital 
knowledge cannot be gleaned by occa- 
sional verbal messages, sent or received 
through the child, or by occasional 
incursions into the intellectual field, 
or — visits to the schoolroom... . 
Such knowledge comes not by instinct 
but by intelligent and educated insight. 


The whole history of the Congress is 
living testimony to the vibrant reality 
of these words. The world has recog- 
nized the great contribution of the 
parent-teacher movement in opening 
not only the schoolroom door but the 
passage that leads through it. We re- 





No, these words are not taken from the Congressional 
Record, reporting debates in the Eighty-first Congress of 
the United States. They were spoken by Dr. Hall half 
a century ago. But in urging legislation to improve and 
extend local public health services, as well as in its an- 
nual sponsorship of the Summer Round-Up of the 
Children, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
continues to sustain that sound, early judgment on the 
importance of health. 


I wish our girls could study physiology—the physiology 


of themselves and their structure as women, so they 
might qualify themselves perfectly to meet the responsi- 
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joice that in 1950 more than thirty 
thousand P.T.A.’s are joined in a prac- 
tical partnership to work on behalf of 
every child’s best development in body, mind, and 
spirit. 


Old Problems, New Aspects 


UT BRIGHT as is the picture of progress in fifty years, 

there are still a few dark spots in it. You will be 
shocked to learn that these spots have been with us a 
good deal longer than has the recent and not yet 
surmounted educational crisis of the 1940’s, the acute 
shortage of qualified public school teachers. From Mrs. 
Cassedy we learn that ours is but a continuation of a 
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struggle that even in 1898 was occasioning widespread 
concern: 


For years the best educators have been struggling to 
develop teaching into a ee ng profession. Here lies 
the solution: Convince a mother that she can no more 
get the best education, the best trained service for the 
highest development of her children without paying for 
it a fair equivalent, than she can get the service of the 
best surgeon, the best doctor, or the best lawyer without 
paying an equivalent for it, and you have solved the 
problem of a well-paid profession. 

For years educators have been struggling to develop a 
well-trained profession. Here lies the solution: Convince 
a mother that it is just as reprehensible—nay, a thousand 
times more reprehensible—for an untrained teacher to 
practice upon the mental and moral being of her children, 
than for an untrained doctor to practice upon their 
physical being, and you have exterminated the untrained 
teacher for lack of pupils to teach! 


Those who seek pertinent suggestions for improve- 
ment would do well to ponder these two paragraphs from 
the 1898 Proceedings. 

We come now to another problem so acute that we 
often think that we are the first to suffer from it, a prob- 
lem today represented by the publication of fifteen mil- 
lion comic books a week. Let us hear Hamilton Wright 
Mabie on the subject: 


There is no need of making concessions to what is often 
mistakenly supposed to be the taste of children by giving 
them inferior things; let them grow up in the presence of 
superior things, and they will take to them as easily as 
they will take to cheaper things. Accustom a child to 
good painting, and he will never be attracted by in- 
ferior pictures; accustom him to good music, and the 
popular jingle will disgust him; bring him up with 
Homer, Shakespeare, Plutarch, Herodotus, Scott, Haw- 
thorne, Irving, and it will be unnecessary to warn him 
against the books which are piled up at the news- 
stands and sold in railroad trains. The boy who grows 
up in this society will rarely make friends with the vulgar 
and the unclean; he will love health, honor, truth, in- 
telligence, and manliness. For reading is not only a 
age: of taste and intelligence; it is a matter of character 
as well. 


To the present generation of parents and teachers— 
alarmed by the tremendous volume of decidedly unele- 
vating comic books, radio programs, movies, and tele- 
vision shows by which the ears and eyes of children are 
enthralled—these words of the popular critic in a paper 
prepared for the first convention in 1897 bring valid en- 
couragement still. 

We come finally to one of the biggest concerns of our 
time—training for citizenship. Here are the words of 
President Theodore Roosevelt at the convention of 1905. 
Can’t you hear them now? 


In the last analysis the welfare of the state depends ab- 
solutely upon whether or not the average family, the 
average man and woman and their children, represents 
the kind of citizenship fit for the foundation of a great 
nation, and if we fail to appreciate this we fail to ap- 
preciate the root morality upon which all healthy civili- 
zation is based. 


The Congress of Mothers was from the beginning 
keenly aware of its responsibility to prepare children for 
the duties and privileges of citizenship in a democracy. 


If, however, the members wanted reassurance, President 
Roosevelt, always their warm supporter, never failed to 
give it to them. In recent years, as nations and people 
have grown more dependent on one another, the con- 
cept of citizenship has become all-embracing. The cur- 
rent theme of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, “The Citizen Child: His Destiny, a Free 
World,”’ recognizes this fact. 


The Unaltered "deal 


vy Is only fitting to close with words of Mrs. Birney’s 
own—so eloquent, so humane, so honest that they 
will live forever: 


Our appeal then, as now, was to all mankind and to all 
womankind, regardless of color, creed, or condition, to 
recognize that in the child lies the hope of the race, and 
that the “‘republic’s greatest work is to save the children.” 
It is not possible to limit such principles to either sex, to 
any set of individuals, to married or single. Such an 
appeal is to all humanity on behalf of humanity; and as 
fast as adults cast aside their indifference and enter more 
fully into the study, life, and needs of infancy and child- 
— = so fast will the regeneration of the race be 
effected. 


How natural it would be to hear these words from a 
parent-teacher leader of our own day! Actually they 
were spoken by Mrs. Birney in opening the 1898 con- 
vention, and her reference was not to the fifty-three 
years we ourselves can look back upon but to the year 
just past. The National Congress, now at the halfway 
mark of the twentieth century, has come to represent, 
in its all-inclusive membership and concern for all the 
children, that true spirit of democracy which Mrs. Birney 
then so generously invoked. 

Let us listen for a moment to the corresponding secre- 
tary for the 1899 convention, Mrs. Cassedy. She is 
speaking to us across the years on behalf of all who have 
gone before us: 


Future secretaries will be able to tell of marvels of work 
accomplished; of thousands of letters written; of hundreds 
of meetings held; of practical projects completed; of 
wonderful good done—but we are proudly conscious 
that their victories will be due to our fidelity; their ex- 
ploits will be founded on our efforts; their ripened grain 
will be garnered from our seedlings. We have planted; 
they will water; God will give the increase. 


When the National Congress was founded fifty-three 
years ago this month, men and women were very much 
aware of the approaching new century, the twentieth. 
To them it seemed to hold the promise of all that man- 
kind had for centuries been striving for. As we have seen 
in our brief trip backward in time along the corridor of 
parent-teacher history, men and women today still hope 
that the twentieth century will bring to their children 
a better life than they themselves ever knew in the tired 
years of the old nineteenth century. Now we who have 
experienced the first half of this century and are about 
to enter upon its second half know something of the 
same spirit of mingled hope and humility they felt then. 
Before us, too, lie the untried years. May we prove 
worthy of their promise. 
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GUEST CONDUCTOR: 
JAMES CLARK MOLONEY, M.D. 


Associate Professor of Psychiatry, Wayne University 





SPEAKER at our preschool study group meeting 

mentioned the importance of the “warm related- 
ness” of mother to child. Why is this necessary even 
with a newborn baby? 


x? The early mother-child relationship deter- 
mines largely the type of person a child will 
become. A baby gets his sense of well-being from 
his mother because she satisfies his two strivings 
—to be fed and to be loved. Frustrating these 
strivings creates fear, rage, hostility in a child; 
satisfying them creates a warm sense of security 
and contentment. 

Consistent frustration will shape him into a 
neurotic adult, but constant maternal warmth, es- 
pecially in the first two years of the child’s life, 
will in all likelihood produce an adult who is sound 
in body, mind, and morals. 


* * * 


HAT about bowel training? I have heard and 

read so much on this subject that I must confess 
to being a little confused. Can you set me on the right 
track? 


xe A child must attain a certain growth, both 
mental and physical, before he is ready for 
bowel training. The time at which this maturity 
is reached varies with individuals, but most chil- 
dren are not ready for training until the end of 
their second year or later. 

Physical readiness is necessary for a very im- 
portant reason. When a child is born, those brain 
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centers that control the muscles of the rectum, 
bladder, and urethra have not yet been developed. 
Therefore he has no actual command over his elim- 
inative functions. The requirement for mental 
readiness may be explained thus: The child must 
have sufficient control over these muscles to be able 
to use them at will, and he must also be capable of 
assuming responsibility for doing so. 

After a child has learned to walk, he will show 
signs of being ready for toilet training. Watch for 
these three particularly: (1) awareness of wet- 
ness and dryness, (2) a growing knowledge of his 
need for elimination, and (3) increasingly longer 
periods of dryness. 


* * * 


Dee T the new permissive method of baby train- 
ing tend to spoil a child—make him “want what 


he wants when he wants it” ? 
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i? The permissive method of child rearing 
stresses the importance of keeping a child 
close to his mother for the first two years and for 
feeding him according to his own demands rather 
than according to a schedule. Far from spoiling 
him, it lays the foundations for a high quality of 
character by giving the child a sense of security 
and faith in those around him. Knowing that his 
mother is present to satisfy his wants instills in 
him a confidence that is otherwise hard to obtain. 
With such a foundation he will be able to develop 
into a self-sufficient and useful adult. 

On the other hand, suppose a mother refuses to 
pick up her baby when he cries, insists on regu- 
lating his feedings to a rigid routine, and forces 
toilet training on him at an early age. She will 
produce in him feelings of frustration and anxiety 
that he cannot understand or cope with. They may 
even be the basic cause for his later failures to 
adapt himself successfully to the demands of daily 
living. 

Mothers on the island of Okinawa always breast 
feed their children for the first two years, carry 
them on their backs as they work, and let toilet 
training come naturally when the children are 
ready for it. Interestingly enough, these parents 
have succeeded in producing a society of men and 
women who have a strong sense of security and a 
relative freedom from ulcers, high blood pressure, 
and other tensions that plague so many of us in 
so-called civilized lands. 

The difference between ourselves and these “per- 
missively reared” Okinawans is just as evident 
when they move into our culture. There are mar- 
velous reports of the stability of the Okinawans in 
Honolulu, a modern city with most of the economic 
and social problems of other modern cities. They 
also have a sizable colony in Los Angeles, where 








it has been found that they are standing up to our 
complicated culture without going to pieces. Some 
Okinawans established outstanding records for 
themselves in Italy during World War II. 


* * * 


I REALIZE how important it is for a mother to be 
warm and loving toward her baby, but I haven’t 
heard anything very much about the importance of 
the father to the baby. What is his role in the child’s 


earliest years? 
>? A mother cannot give her child the love he 
needs unless she herself has a feeling of se- 
curity. This feeling comes from the love that the 
husband shows for her and the child. In many 
cases disturbances in infants are directly traceable 
to a tenseness in the mother that has been provoked 
by the husband. 

The father must consistently give his wife the 
support, understanding, and love she needs. This 
means that he must have wholesome attitudes to- 
ward his developing family—attitudes gained both 
from early associations with his own family and 
from insight into his inner nature. And of course 
the father as well as the mother must always be 


prepared to offer love and understanding to his 
children. 


* * * 


i BREAST feeding is so necessary to give children 
emotional stability, why do some breast-fed babies 


turn out to be neurotic adults? 
¢ It is not only breast feeding that builds se- 
curity; it is the whole relationship between 
mother and child that is important. Any woman 
can be a good mother at one level and a bad mother 
at another level. She may nurse her 
children and be very permissive 
in many ways yet at the same time be 
absolutely tyrannical in her attitude 
toward toilet training or corporal 
punishment. 

A worried mother, who is incapable 
of an intimate relationship with her 
baby, may actually do more harm than 
good in attempting to breast feed the 
child. In some way the emotional 
climate is transmitted from the mother 
to the infant. If she is cold and dis- 
tant, anxious and irritable, he will de- 
velop feeding problems, even though 
she regularly goes through the mo- 
tions of nursing him. In all phases of 
child rearing what we do for a child 
is never more important than the 
spirit in which we do it. 
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6. Certain Crisis 
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E HAVE talked much 
in these articles about 
infancy and childhood on 


the proverbial theory that “well 
begun is half done.” The better the 
start, the easier the going. The worse 
the start, the harder the going. True in 
all enterprises, this is exaggeratedly true 
in the shaping of personality structures and 
human relationships. 

Yet the crises of the early years are only 
part of the larger human predicament. From start 
to finish life is punctuated by experiences that 
carry a more than average charge of emotion and 
that have a more than average power to leave their 
mark upon us. 


Peril and Promise 


S WE said last month, the emotional charge 
that an experience carries depends upon our 
stake in it, upon the degree of our helplessness, 
and upon the degree of our confidence in the peo- 
ple on whom we must rely. When life is moving 
along in its ordinary fashion we may not be aware 
of these factors. We may be vaguely fearful, 
anxious, bored, irritable, or dissatisfied, but the 
tension is chronic rather than acute. 

From time to time, however, we enter situations 
in which, for one reason or another, we have an 
extraordinary stake—situations in which we doubt 
our competency and in which we do not yet know 
what to expect of other people. When this occurs 
the experience holds for us a heightened emotional 
charge. 

Ruling out for the moment such abnormal 
crises as those induced by depression and war and 
considering only our normal life pattern, we note 
an interesting fact. Each crisis point is a point of 
new promise as well as of new danger. Each 
occurs at a time when the individual enters a 
broader field of experience than he has known 
before, a field in which he has not yet established 
self-confidence or consolidated his human rela- 
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Points of Life 


AREFREE youth we are 
wont to call them. And 
indeed the ways of modern 
life have done much to 
relieve them of re- 
sponsibility. But per- 
sons equipped to reach 
below the surface know 
that not even the tiny infant 
escapes the strain and stress 
that attend the processes of on- 
going life. These adults will watch 
for seasons of special stress that 
bring the growing child new opportu- 
nities and confront him with new dangers. 





tionships but in which, if all goes tolerably well, 
he will make new, fulfilling contact with reality. 

Under such circumstances, it is inevitable that 
in the new situation every failure—as well as 
every success—will be felt with intensity, con- 
verted into expectation, and incorporated in a pat- 
tern of responsive habits. It is likewise inevitable 
that such internalized emotions as already mark 
the character structure will be called into play and 
will exert an even stronger influence than usual 
upon the individual’s behavior. 

We cannot here explore all the normal crisis 
points of life, but from even a sampling of them 
we may perhaps gain insight that will make us 
more helpful to ourselves and our loved ones at 
times of unusual emotional stress. 


Needs of the Newly Born | 


|, ik wees it is a psychological truism to say 
that the most hazardous of all life crises is 
birth. Until recently, however, we did not think 
in these terms. We misjudged infancy in two 
major respects. We overestimated the coordina- 
tion of the newborn body, and we underestimated 
the psychological sensitivity of the newborn. As 
we try to correct these errors, we see that the 
infant’s plight is, actually, acute. 

No other two successive environments in which 
the human being is ever obliged to operate differ 
so sharply as the prenatal environment of the 
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mother’s womb and the postnatal environment of 
the larger world—with all its variety of sights, 
sounds, temperatures, and textures and with its 
demand that the infant readjust his bodily proc- 
esses of breathing and of taking nourishment. 
Even these fundamental processes, we have come 
to know, are not carried on from the start with 
natural expertness. They are at best tenuously 
half-competent until new coordinations within the 
body and between the body and its environment 
have been established. 

This is why child psychologists say, and say 
again, that the newborn infant must be loved in 
terms that he can understand as well-being. He 
must be given tenderness, attention geared to his 
own bodily rhythms, an environment both re- 
poseful and dependable, freedom from sensations 
that make too startling a demand upon his nervous 
system. In this broad new world of promise and 
danger into which he has been abruptly thrust by 
birth, he has life-and-death stakes. He is helpless, 
and he is physically and psychologically lost unless 
he can rely utterly upon those who give him care. 
If he can thus rely utterly, he can begin not only 
to fulfill his physical growth pattern but also to 
enter gradually upon the growth patterns of 
loving and learning. 

A second crisis point comes when the infant 
first stands up on his own two feet and becomes 
the toddler. At this stage there is a triple broad- 
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ening of the field of experience—and therefore a 
triple promise and risk. 

For one thing, ego-consciousness is developing 
rapidly, so that not only the child’s body but his 
sense of personal significance is highly vulnerable 
and needs to be well nourished. For another thing, 
the toddler takes a larger physical environment 
as his province. On his own initiative he goes into 
strange rooms and strange corners of the garden, 
exploring the under-table spaces, pulling at win- 
dow cords, squatting down to watch a beetle, tug- 
ging at a bright flower that catches his eye. Be- 
cause his world is larger he changes new sensation 
into new knowledge at an astonishing rate. Also 
because it is larger, it holds more ways in which 
he can do harm to himself and to others, so that 
even while he explores he is having to begin his 
initiation into habits of physical caution and 
responsibility. 


When the World Grows Wide 


INALLY the toddler is, so to speak, formally in- 

troduced to the social universe. More people en- 
ter his orbit—among them, quite probably, a new- 
born brother or sister. More is expected of him in 
the way of response. He begins his initiation into 
social habits such as those of eating with others, 
those of cleanliness, those of courtesy, and those 
of self-help. 

This toddler period—which extends, psychologi- 
cally, over two or three years—is one of pe- 
culiar stress and strain simply because it holds so 
much, all at once, that is new. It is a period when 
the child, with a brave new will of his own, wants 
to do what he wants to do when he wants to do it. 
What he wants, however, shifts rapidly. At one 
moment he wants independence; at the next, de- 
pendence and reassurance. He wants to be big 
and he wants to be little. He wants to be approved, 
and needs to be approved in order that his self- 
trust may grow as a reflection of the attitudes 
that other people show toward him. Yet the means 
by which he can win approval are often in sharp 
conflict with the means by which he can satisfy 
his own impulses and consolidate his own ego- 
consciousness. 

This, in brief, is one of the most vulnerable 
periods of life—and one of the most promising. 
It is marked by rebellion and by the beginning of 
the capacity to love, to give, to share. In all too 
many lives it is a period when deep hostilities are 
felt that cannot be consciously lived with because 
they threaten the very relationships upon which 
the child must depend. Thus it often becomes a 
period in which fear, guilt, and hostility are in- 
ternalized and begin their destructive business of 
breeding new fear, guilt, and hostility. 
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Patterns of Crisis and Conflict 


trang the off-to-school period should be men- 
tioned next. Again the child’s world expands 
so fast that his store of experience is insufficient 
to give him self-confidence. For the first time he is 
put into a larger group of youngsters his own age. 
For the first time he is put under an authority 
that is not parental. For the first time he is re- 
moved, for hours on end, from his own family and 
his own toys. 

Our now familiar pattern, in short, repeats it- 
self. He is in a situation that holds new promise 
and danger. He has not yet had a chance to try 
himself out in it, and he has not yet learned what 
to expect of the people around him. He is ready, 
we might say, either for fight and flight or for 
loving and learning—or for any combination of 
the two that his past emotional experience and 
his first experiences in the new setting seem to 
recommend. 

Here, then, is the general crisis pattern that 
we need to recognize. It is a broadened area of 
action in which the individual has vital stakes, 
in which he has not yet either proved himself or 
learned what to expect of others, and into which 
he imports, as readiness for response, all his past 
stored-up emotions. 

Holding this pattern in mind, we can use it as 
a lens through which to see various problem pe- 
riods in fairly clear relief. There is the adolescent 
period, in some respects remarkably like the tod- 
dler period. The young person again moves beyond 
his home—this time toward sexual maturity, vo- 
cational independence, and social and philosophi- 
cal independence. 

Again, as when he first stood on his own two 
feet, he is often in fearful, hostile, guilty conflict 
with his parents and with the standards of be- 
havior they try to set for him. Again he wants to 
do what he wants to do when he wants to do it. 
And again, as when he was a toddler, his notion 
of what he wants to do shifts rapidly. Now, how- 
ever, it shifts not so much by individual impulse 
as in accord with the mysterious dictates of his 
own age group. For now, until he has proved him- 
self soundly enough to trust his own judgment, 
his hopes and fears center with an almost ago- 
nizing intensity upon achieving success in terms 
approved not by the parental generation but by 
his own generation—by those who will be his own 
fellows-in-life. 

There is, once more, the period of marriage. 
Perhaps the chief thing to note here is that the 
individual, when he marries, makes the greatest 
voluntary emotional investment of his life. His 
stakes in the new enterprise are enormous. They 
are so enormous that no matter how well prepared 
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he may be and how happily in accord with his 
mate, there are likely to be problems and conflicts 
that stem simply from the sheer intensity of the 
experience. He has entered a situation in which 
the unity-of-two is the all-important thing to 
create. But hopes, fears, self-defensiveness, sen- 
sitivities, and vulnerabilities exist in each separate 
partner. Often, we know, marriage fails because 
each partner comes to it so scarred by past emo- 
tional experiences that neither can give enough 
uninhibited good will to do his share toward 
creating the desired unity-of-two—the free com- 
panionship that exists between equals. 


Patterns of Understanding 


_— are yet other crisis periods for us to rec- 
ognize in our own lives and in the lives of 
those whom we cherish—to recognize and to han- 
dle with all possible tenderness and wisdom. Per- 
haps it would profit us little to go on analyzing 
one after another. But perhaps it can profit us 
much to get the design of crisis so clearly in 
mind. Then we shall know how to help build an 
atmosphere of reassurance when it is most of all 
needed and how to encourage, within this atmos- 
phere of reassurance, growth toward loving and 
learning—so that each individual whose life we 
touch will be progressively better able to handle 
with creative confidence and steadfast courage the 
crisis periods of his own life. 
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feel that these youngsters of ours are already 

too open-minded! (By “open-minded” we 
parents usually mean “especially and favorably 
inclined toward rash ideas, vulnerable to practices 
and notions whose worth we have judged to be 
inferior.”) They seem so open-minded about join- 
ing others in actions that we think are not good 
for them. They challenge our ideas; they challenge 
our practices; they even challenge the validity of 
our experiences. Sometimes they leave us with the 
depressing thought that all those things we have 
found to be good for ourselves are now going to be 
thrown aside for things of their own choosing that 
seem to hold little promise for the future. 

Yet despite our fears we must acknowledge that 
open-mindedness is a favorable attitude. It signi- 
fies a willingness to listen to new ideas, to try 
new and different possibilities in almost every de- 
partment of life. There is a kind of adventurous 
spirit that goes along with being open-minded. 
For open-mindedness is not altogether a matter of 
the mind; it is also a matter of disposition, of 
attitude, of values. Is not the readiness to listen 
and to try new things much more than a mental 
quality? 

In this changing world of ours how can we en- 
courage young people to be open-minded in the 
best sense of the word, and at the same time avoid 
“going off the deep end” into consequences that 


OME of us who have adolescent children often 
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The Open Mind in 


may be permanently bad? What hints does modern 
psychology offer for the sound guidance of our 
adolescent children between the extremes of 
eager intellectual curiosity and faulty judgment? 


Minding Our Own Behavior 


O BEGIN with, we might remind ourselves that 
quite often these boys and girls could point out 
to us, if they would, the big gaps between the ideas 
to which we give lip service and the way we conduct 
ourselves. In our “closed-minded”’ way we tend to 
tell our children to do one kind of thing, then go 
merrily on doing another kind of thing that does 
not square at all with our verbal instructions. 

A little self-examination on our part would re- 
veal that our lapses in this respect are serious. 
Take the old, familiar, but ever-with-us car prob- 
lem. A father teaches his son to drive a car and 





HE teen-age boy or girl as a rule is aware 

of his rapidly developing intellect and 
ean scarcely keep up with the leaping pace 
of his mind. Now is the time to make sure 
that his mind is leading him in the right 
direction and that he does not lessen its 
efficiency by prejudice or rigid ideas on any 
subject. Fortunate indeed is the adolescent 
who is surrounded, at home and at school, by 
open-minded and generous-hearted adults. 
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a Changing 
World 


vigorously stresses the need for obeying all traffic 
rules, including the thirty-mile-an-hour signs 
within the city limits. Then he himself sails down 
an arterial street at forty, doing his best to “beat” 
the traffic lights. 

Likely as not it is the adolescents themselves 
who call into question the inconsistencies between 
our theories and our behavior. And small wonder 
that we feel resentful when an accusing, bright- 
eyed, blue-jeaned youngster first quotes what we 
say about rules of the road or democracy or coop- 
eration and then points out what we do. 

No matter how it hurts, however, every parent 
should be willing to face his adolescent children 
when they bring these inconsistencies out into the 
open. Such inconsistencies constitute problems 
whose solution will rest pretty largely with the 
next generation. And the next generation knows 
this—knows it is penetrating into that near future 
when it must either resolve our contradictions or 


continue preaching one thing and practicing some- 
thing else. 


The Adolescent Approach 


OMETIMES our children seem to be so open- 
minded that the things they say hurt us 
deeply. They raise their eyebrows (and often their 
voices) at authority. They question some of the 
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central values of our culture—ideas, traditions, 
manners, habits that we particularly cherish. They 
may scoff at family customs that have been carried 
on literally for centuries. They are all too likely to 
go on and criticize the whole economic structure 
of our country, refusing to accept certain deplor- 
able conditions that we have allowed to endure too 
long. The way in which social distinctions force 
many people to live their lives in narrow compart- 
ments is energetically pointed out to us. So are the 
poverty, the crime, the sickness, the hunger that 
haunt large numbers of the world’s population. 

They talk, these young people, of remedies and 
of cures that are to be brought about by new polit- 
ical organizations, new forms of collectivism, new 
powers of government. “What,” we say to them 
indignantly, “change the basic structure of our 
society ?” It is at times like these that we wonder 
whether our children are not becoming far too 
open-minded for their good and ours. 

Are we forgetting, perhaps, that attitudes come 
out of experiences? We parents have attitudes 
based on experiences we have lived through. Our 
children’s attitudes, whatever they are, must grow 
out of theirs. And if they begin doubting some of 
the fundamentals of our way of life, we shall have 
to confess, swallowing hard, that these doubts 
must rest on a solid background of life experience. 

Our job, therefore, is not to suppress these 
doubts. Our job is not to feel a sense of loss be- 
cause Jim and Marie and Dick and Dolores are 
questioning values we have tended to regard as 
sacred. Rather, our job is to help them examine 
the experiences they have had and see how those 
experiences relate to the ideas that they are now 
advocating. 

The next step is to ask them point blank if there 
aren’t other possible methods of meeting the prob- 
lems. Is a decentralized government the only 
answer to the question of preserving the liberty of 
the individual? Is collectivism the only remedy for 
unequal distribution of food or medical care or 
even shelter? Are there not several different alter- 
natives? We must lead our young people to dis- 
cover the experiences that others have had in 
dealing with these problems and to scrutinize the 
alternatives that have already been tried. 

We should, in other words, welcome youth’s 
persistent way of casting the searchlight of honest 
doubt upon age-honored traditions and ideas. It 
gives us a chance to explore with our children not 
only the forms it illuminates so sharply but also 





This is the sixth article in the adolescent 
series of the *‘Freedom To Grow” study 
courses. 
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their own feelings—their hopes and aspirations, 
their thoughts, their worries. The open-minded- 
ness that remains after this clarifying process is 
the open-mindedness we want. 


Today’s Shifting Frontiers 


B” even when we have reached this stage in our 
job of parental guidance, the job itself is not 
yet done. Our boys and girls must learn not only to 
question old ideas but to attune themselves to new 
and worthy ones. In a changing world like ours 
there are certain trends that have gone far beyond 
the ideas of a few doubting Thomases. Long ago 
these ideas may have been the work of a small 
group of people, pioneers in formulating new di- 
rections for education to take or for society to 
grow. Since then, however, these ideas have been 
discussed, examined, modified, and in their new 
forms gained ever wider acceptance. 
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Such trends are today well represented by an 
emphasis on social democracy as well as political 
democracy. Many of us are aware of a definite 
movement toward one kind of citizenship—and 
first-class citizenship—for everybody, every single 
human being everywhere in the world. To be truly 
open-minded, our youngsters will need to sense 
and understand this trend, to know something 
about its origin and growth. They will need to 
realize its significance for human relations in the 
world. 

Here is no petty tolerance of a new and untried 
notion. Here is no grudging admission of a new 





idea gaining slow recognition. Here, on the other 
hand, is an attitude of mind that will enable our 
questing adolescents to build upon the achieve- 
ments of courageous workers on the frontiers of 
social democracy. And they will need little per- 
suasion when they come to see that these trends 


have grown out of the aspirations of millions of. 


people, past and present, and are deeply rooted in 
human experience. 


Comparison and Conclusion 


N THIS short space what have we been able to 

say about open-mindedness in a changing world? 
First, we have emphasized the importance of our 
own example. We have reminded ourselves that as 
we parents practice open-mindedness in all the 
affairs of life, so will our children tend to be open- 
minded in matters of great concern—to admit the 
possibility of error, to weigh alternatives, to sus- 
pend judgment. We and they together must face 
up to the gap between what we say and what we do 
and decide how that gap can best be closed. 

Second, we and our children must look honestly 
at the central values of our culture. We must ask 
ourselves whether those values are shared equi- 
tably with all segments of the world’s population. 
And as we compare our experiences with the ex- 
periences of others, as we are willing to examine 
what thoughtful, forward-looking people are say- 
ing and doing about this world of ours, we shall 
find -ourselves—parents and children—carrying 
on actions that reflect open-mindedness. 

Finally, because we grownups are interested 
in preserving what is good in a changing world 
and also in developing new and sound ways of 
working on that world’s most pressing problems, 
we must above all welcome the challenges hurled 
at us by our adolescents. These challenges, be they 
major or minor, give us an opportunity to practice 
as well as preach an intelligent open-mindedness. 

If we can do this, for them and for ourselves, 
we shall be helping them in yet another way. By 
continuously relating their ideals to the condi- 
tions of reality we shall be protecting them against 
disillusion and the emptiness that follows. The 
life-giving flame of idealism, when suddenly 
quenched, cannot often be rekindled. Nor do we 
want it to be quenched, no matter how far up in 
the clouds our children may seem to be at the mo- 
ment. The kind of exploring we have been talking 
about—the earnest searching together for truth— 
brings our children down to earth again without 
demolishing their aspirations or their eager hopes 
for the future. 





See questions, program suggestions, and reading references on 
page 35. 
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leaders from nations throughout the world gathered 

to pay honor to John Dewey, the philosopher. America 
and the world join this month in paying tribute to George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln. Here were men who 
were more than presidents, more than statesmen. They 
were teachers. In our memorials to Washington and 
Lincoln it is well to remember what John Dewey has 
given us as his definition of the good teacher. According 
to him such a teacher must possess these four essentials: 
piety, a talent for communication, gentle manners, and 
an enlarged and liberal mind. 


Is it not true that these are likewise the essentials for a 
good broadcaster? The broadcaster is—and should be— 
judged by his faith in what he is saying, by the poise and 
grace with which he says it, by his sincere desire to com- 
municate what he says to others, and by the vision and 
enlargement he can give to his listeners. 


|: New York City recently, great personalities and 


New Aims for a New Medium 


ANY of our television broadcasters could well examine 

thtir efforts in the light of John Dewey’s advice to 
teachers. I would not advocate that television be essen- 
tially a teaching medium. We expect entertainment from 
our television screens, and our standards for this type of 
entertainment will become clearer as the medium itself 
develops. 


But right now, in the experimental stages of tele- 
vision, it should be realized that the same growing pains 
through which radio has passed are inevitable unless the 
broadcasters look upon their job as something beyond 
the portrayal of crime and murder in all its forms. Is it 
not right that we should demand more of television than 
wrestlers and cadavers? 


Station WTMJ in Milwaukee has recently protested 
against that type of crime program which is becoming 
more and more an accepted feature in television offerings. 
This station has canceled one or more of the so-called 
“thriller’’ programs offered by the TV networks. Other 
stations may follow the lead of WT MJ on their own voli- 
tion—or be forced into action by an aroused audience. 
An editorial in a recent issue of the Saturday Review of 
Literature carried this statement: 


“Television is essentially a medium of entertainment 
and enlightenment. But it is still light-years away in 
any truly vital and creative approach to the fabulous 
possibilities waiting to be recognized and realized. All 
speculation over the future of television must begin with 
the hard truth that right now it is being murdered in 
the cradle.’’ 
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Worthy of Special Note 


N THE many reports that come to my office from state 
radio and television chairmen throughout the nation, 
one of the most challenging of recent date is the story of 
broadcasts by our California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers under the very able direction of Mrs. L. E. 
Sutherland. The California Congress is now broadcasting 
on more than twenty stations throughout the state. One 
series of programs, The Inquiring Parent (reported also 
from several other states), is heard weekly on twenty 
stations. A listeners’ guide is available in pamphlet form 
for the use of study groups in discussing each broadcast. 
Transcriptions have been made available through the 
National Committee on Mental Hygiene, and each sta- 
tion carrying the program has been approached by a local 
P.T.A. with a request to broadcast the recordings. 


The California Congress has also obtained, through 
the radio department of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, a series of fifteen recorded children’s broadcasts 
entitled Fablegrams. These are radio adaptations of leg- 
ends of foreign nations. Another series of transcribed 
programs, entitled Fun with Fables, is available for use 
on the air by local P.T.A.’s. Our convention state is to 
be congratulated on a well-integrated program of activ- 
ities that is contributing to the work of every parent- 
teacher association in California. 


A True Test 


VERY radio project conducted for our nearly six mil- 

lion members should answer onesimple question: Is ita 
good program? Good programing means good listening. 
Good listening is purposeful listening. And listening with 
a purpose implies constant reemphasis on our admin- 
istration theme, “The Citizen Child: His Destiny, a Free 
World.”’ On this planet of ours, replete with flying 
saucers and taxes, our children must be trained to become 
citizens of the world of now-and-tomorrow —citizens with 
balance of mind, emotions, and spirit. 


As we honor the memory of Alice McLellan Birney and 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst on Founders Day this month, 
let us remember the words of the first president of what 
is now our National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Mrs. Birney said of our movement that it “‘stands for all 
parenthood, childhood, homehood. Its platform is the 
universe; its organization, the human race.’’ Broadcast- 
ing, as the only medium for instant communication with 
the entire world, can help us to realize our objectives if 
parent-teacher associations everywhere can lend their 
balancing influence to the tremendous power of sight and 
sound through radio and television. 
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Each year the state divisions of the American Cancer Society con- 
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A typical cancer information center, one of the 

many set up throughout the United States as 

part of the educational program of the American 
Cancer Society. 
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duct poster contests among the high school students of the nation. 
These adults are viewing some of the most outstanding posters sub- 


mitted to the Society. 


lives with them and loves them, is concerned for 

their health. We have come to think of their 
health in terms of the whole growing person, not simply 
the physical machinery. As parents we are buildmg our 
children earefully, lovingly, into the finest kind of people 
we know: individuals who are strong in mind and body, 
alert and flexible, who can lead constructive, happy lives 
in a world admittedly confused and confusing. 


But what about ourselves? What about our obligation 
to our children to keep ourselves alive and healthy? Are 
we not inclined to forget about our own well-being in a 
simple, sincere desire to give them the best? And is this 
not often a shortsighted economy? What use is it to 
build a secure and happy home, only to have the illness 
or death of a mother or father completely disrupt the 
home, the family, and the child! It is time we took steps 
to maintain positive health for parents as well as children. 

Somehow or other, the idea of keeping ourselves in the 
best possible health through a program of preventive 
measures is one that we adults find difficult to apply to 


Piven. who cares for young children, who 
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ourselves. Others do it for us while we are growing up. 
We do it for others while they are growing up. But no 
one does it for us, the grown-up adults. And no one ever 
will. It is the responsibility of the adult—he who elects 
presidents and makes laws—to keep himself healthy. 


Orphaned by Negligence 


ET’S SEE how well we grown-up} parents are doing. A 
striking example is afforded by the effect of one dis- 
ease on the adult population, cancer. Though it is in 
large measure a curable disease, each year in this country 
60,000 children under eighteen lose one parent from can- 
cer. Of this number slightly more than half (31,000) lose 
their fathers. The father of & family is usually a few 
years older than the mother. Thus the fathers of eighteen- 
year-olds and younger teen-agers are more definitely in 
the “cancer age’’ group (forty to sixty) than are the 
mothers. However, there are still 29,000 children under 
eighteen who lose their mothers from cancer each year. 
Adding these yearly totals, we arrive at the dismaying 
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fact that there are at present in the United States 540,000 
children who have lost one parent through cancer. 


These are shocking figures, especially when we realize 
that many of the deaths were wholly avoidable. Like 
the rest of us, those parents were undoubtedly doing the 
best they could for the welfare of their children, with no 
thought that they might be bringing upon their families 
the most tragic dislocation of all. In most cases the loss 
of the parent occurred at the time when the children were 
facing the many confusing problems of growing up. Ata 
crucial period in the life of the family, when young people 
most urgently needed wise guidance, support, and finan- 
cial stability to carry out plans for their further educa- 
tion, that guidance, support, and stability were taken 
away from them. 


It would be misleading to imply that all these parents 
could have saved themselves for their families, since there 
are still many types of cancer for which a cure has not yet 
been found by research. But the important fact for us is 
that one half of all cancer is curable and that among cura- 
ble cases some 66,000 die each year from the disease. The 
two types of cancer that primarily affect women in their 
middle years—cancer of the breast and of the uterus— 
are among the most curable of all. 


Treatment in Time 


T IS, then, part of our parental responsibility to take 
I care of ourselves. However, if we examine intelligently 
the problem presented by a disease such as cancer, we 
cannot stop at its effect on us personally, as parents. The 
problem is much broader than that It sets in motion 
major economic and social dislocations that are of con- 
cern to all citizens in all communities. 


What precisely can we do about it? First of all, we can 
think in terms of preventive health measures for our- 
selves. These should include (1) regular visits to the 
family doctor for a thorough physical examination; (2) a 
knowledge of the seven danger signals that warn of can- 
cer—a sore that does not heal, a lump or thickening, unusu- 
al bleeding or discharge, change in a wart or mole, persistent 
indigestion or difficulty in swallowing, persistent hoarse- 
ness or cough, and any change in normal bowel habits; 
(3) action without delay when a cancer symptom is first 
noticed. Cancer is curable in direct proportion to how 
early the treatment is begun. Left untreated, it is 100 
per cent fatal! 


The American Cancer Society is a familiar name to 
people concerned with health problems in this country. 
Perhaps not so well known are the actual services. it 
stands ready to render both individuals and organiza- 
tions. The Society has been thirty-six years building a 
broad program to attack cancer by every possible 
means. This program covers three fields: research to dis- 
cover the basic facts about cancer; the education of lay- 
men and professional people; and services to cancer pa- 
tients and potential patients through adequate facilities 
for detection, diagnosis, and treatment. 


Research has not yet revealed the direct cause of can- 
cer, but we do know what cancer is. It is a disorderly 
growth of cells in the human body. The reasons behind 
this growth are obscured in the deepest secrets of science, 
in the chemical interplay of enzymes and hormones and 
vitamins, in the metabolism of the body, in the delicate 
biological balances of blood production and contact. 
These mysteries are being attacked at an increasing pace, 
and more direct research has been accomplished in the 
last ten years than in the whole preceding century. 


In Sight of the Goal 


N THE year 1900 there was only one cancer hospital in 
the United States, and the disease was regarded as in- 
curable. Only a handful of technicians were able to diag- 
nose most cancer accurately before it reached a late stage. 
Only about fifteen hundred dollars was spent on cancer 
control, and many people at that time wondered if this 
sum was not being wasted. Today Americans spend more 
than thirty-two million dollars a year on cancer. Re- 
search is guided by nearly one hundred and fifty of the 
nation’s most brilliant minds, constituting the Committee 
on Growth. The research work itself is engaging hun- 
dreds of outstanding scientists throughout the country. 
Many new scientific approaches are being applied by 
physicians in the treatment of cancer. The problem is 
now one of hope rather than despair. 


We know, for example, that in the beginning most can- 
cer is not painful, that it is not a germ disease, that it is 
not. contagious, that it is not directly inherited, and that 
it is fio respecter of persons or of age. We know that early 
cancer is curable by X ray, radium, or surgery—the only 
standard cures. This knowledge must be spread among 
all people so that they may recognize this ever present 
menace and take action against it. When they do, the 
cancer death rate will be greatly diminished. 


Realizing the importance of early recognition and 
proper diagnosis, the American Cancer Society is using 
every conceivable means to get the cancer facts to the 
public. This is an enormous task, since ignorance of the 
facts, misconceptions about the disease, superstitions, 
and unfounded fears are still widespread and stand in the 
way of prompt, lifesaving action. 

Millions of pamphlets—some very short and simple, 
some dealing with a specific type of cancer, some warning 
against quack cures, some in foreign languages, some pre- 
pared especially for schools—are being distributed by the 
Society. This education is supplemented by motion pic- 
tures suitable for schools and for public gatherings. There 
are exhibits of every type. Trained medical and lay 
speakers are provided for groups wishing to put on cancer 
programs. A steady flow of educational materials in 


usable form is poured into radio stations and newspaper 
offices. 


A Concerted Campaign 


LTHOUGH most of the Society’s educational efforts are 
A aimed at parents and other adults, the importance 
of educating young people is not overlooked. There are 
program kits for high school classes, and guidance is avail- 
able to teachers to help tomorrow’s adults face the cancer 
problem constructively, as it will concern themselves, 
their families, and their communities. A realistic atti- 
tude toward the major health problems, coupled with 
accurate knowledge, will equip them far better than 
earlier generations to take positive action for the main- 
tenance of positive health. 


The primary purpose of such a cancer education pro- 
gram (carried on, by the way, almost entirely through 
volunteer activity) is to save the 66,000 lives that are 
being lost unnecessarily each year. One out of every two 
families in the United States is confronted with cancer at 
one time or another. Facing the facts, therefore, is an 
individual responsibility that will lead, through educa- 
tion, to effective action. Every adult owes it to himself to 
assume this responsibility. Every parent owes it to his 
children. 
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In Connecticut: Cooperation Brings Broader Understanding | 


tion of Connecticut, Incorporated—the Con- 

necticut branch of the National Congress— 
was invited to become a member of the coordinat- 
ing committee of the newly formed Service Bureau 
for Women’s Organizations. Set up under the 
Beatrice Fox Auerbach Foundation of Hartford, 
this body was created “to assist through educa- 
tional means the women’s organizations of Con- 
necticut in making their work more effective,” 
particularly to coordinate the planning, programs, 
and efforts of such groups. 

The coordinating committee of the Service Bu- 
reau, which serves as a clearinghouse, is made up 
of representatives of the state branches or divi- 
sions of some eighteen national organizations that 
had “at least five locals in the state and programs 
directed toward broad educational purposes rather 
than specialized objectives.” 

The board of managers discussed this invitation 
at some length. Although the National Congress 
is made up of both men and women and therefore 
cannot be called a women’s organization, the board 
felt that any effort toward coordinated planning 
and mutual understanding among organized 
groups was worth while in itself. The invitation 
was therefore accepted, with the proviso that we 
not be classed as a women’s organization. 

To date the services of the Bureau have in- 
cluded these: 


f=. years ago the Parent-Teacher Associa- 


1. Arranging institutes and lectures designed to stimu- 
late the interest of the general public. 


2. Conducting training courses for program chairmen. 


3. Holding classes for speakers, discussion leaders, and 
board members. 


4. Compiling information about current materials 
suitable for program use. 


5. Arranging extension meetings throughout the state 
in order to make communities aware of the availability 
of these services. 

The wisdom of our decision has been borne out 
again and again during the past four years. In- 
deed we believe we have profited immeasurably 
from our cooperation with this group. Because the 
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Bureau placed a high value on worth-while pro- 
grams, an organization of such stature as the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers has been 
able to make important contributions to the pro- 
grams of other groups in the state. 


Benefits Begin 


f powenges the efforts of the Service Bureau 
there has been an ever growing emphasis on 
the need for men and women to take part in or- 
ganizational activity. We believe that this in 
turn has led to an increase in membership among 
Connecticut P.T.A.’s. Following several of the ex- 
tension meetings, for example, we have been asked 
to help form local units in communities that had 
never had parent-teacher associations before. 

One significant and rewarding outcome of this 
new type of activity has been a greatly heightened 
interest in world problems on the part of our en- 
tire membership. Under the auspices of the 
Service Bureau, outstanding authorities on 
international affairs have lectured and led dis- 
cussions throughout the state. Thus we have 
gained tremendously in our understanding and 
knowledge of other peoples—their everyday lives, 
their traditions, and their cultures. 

Among the Bureau’s varied projects one in par- 
ticular gave strong impetus to this trend. It in- 
volved arranging an itinerary for a group of 
women visitors from Germany. They had come to 
Connecticut to study the way Americans organize 
their time and energies so as to accomplish group 
objectives democratically and fulfill their civic re- 
sponsibilities. This undertaking was sponsored by 
Alonzo G. Grace, formerly state commissioner of 
education and now director of the Reeducation 
Program for Germany. 

Plans were made so that these women could 
visit a different American family every week end. 
On Saturday and Sunday each of the hosts and 
hostesses would invite local leaders of the P.T.A. 
and various other organizations to meet and chat 
informally with the guests from overseas. They 
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were especially interested in what is being done in 
the United States to ensure greater opportunities 
for young people and asked many questions about 
how our homes and schools differ from those in 
Germany. 


From Apathy to Action 


NE OF the women was particularly candid in 

her appraisal of the defeatist attitude in Ger- 
many at the war’s end and the factors that have 
led to a rebirth of hope among her people. Her 
statement of these conditions stirred the hearts 
and minds of all of us who are concerned with the 
building of a democratic Germany. So that others 
may have the same understanding, here is her 
story : 


Nobody, except those who experienced it themselves, 
can imagine the strange and wretched feeling of people 
in Germany following the collapse of the nation. A to- 
talitarian state isolates and paralyzes its opponents, pre- 
venting them from essential activity, rendering them 
indifferent and helpless. And so with a few exceptions 
the average German found himself in a strange lethargy. 
We were not able to look ahead to some aim we might set 
for ourselves. We were not able to believe in, or rely on, 
anything. Everyone felt paralyzed and fatigued. 

For many months public utilities worked only at cer- 
tain times and then only for a few hours, schools were 
closed, and many factories were shut down completely. 
Many shops were empty for more than eighteen months, 
and the railroads needed more than a year to come into 
useful shape. The very fundamental technical precondi- 
tions for long-term planning were wholly lacking. 


And the denazification proceedings forced people to 
concern themselves with their political past, looking 
backward rather than ahead. Every effort toward prog- 
ress and planning was frustrated by the lack of safe 
economic conditions, by the unhealthy monetary situa- 
tion which prevailed prior to the currency conversion, 
and by uncertain personal conditions. 

It seemed that nearly every German was trying to 
gather together the members of his family, which had 
been scattered over Germany during the war. And there 
was the problem of the refugees from the East. It has 
been estimated that five million men, women, and chil- 
dren have fled into the American and British zones of 
Germany from Russian- and Polish-occupied territory 
during the past four years. 

As a result, indigenous German families found them- 
selves faced with billeting, emergency taxes, and personal 
requests for clothes and food. Since there was not enough 
to eat for everyone, the fight for black market goods be- 
came dreadfully brutal. And the effect of a black market 
on the willingness to work is extremely demoralizing. 
Whoever earns his money honestly feels he is a fool; food 
can only be obtained through barter. 


I am telling you the simple truth when I say that we 
were able to survive only with the help we received from 
abroad. In many cases a CARE parcel saved people from 
starvation. As a rule these gift parcels reached really 
needy persons and were justly and faithfully distributed 
by the welfare organizations. 

Through these food packages many unfortunate fami- 
lies were thus given back their confidence in mankind. 
You must not believe that starvation causes madness and 
despair. It makes shy, impatient, and indifferent people. 
It prevents people from employing any initiative in fight- 
ing a situation. 


I can say now that we have overcome the worst, and in 
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our dark days our people became more cooperative, and 
they became wiser. So while this period was economically 
barren, one might say it was mentally very prolific. 

The newspapers were on an incredibly high level and 
very numerous. All subjects of general interest—history, 
psychology, the arts, sociology, economics—had been 
particularly restricted during the Third Reich. They had 
to be newly discovered, so to speak. A great number of 
writers, many well known from former times as well as 
new ones, wrote intelligent and exhaustive articles re- 
plete with their own ideas. 

These things diverted us temporarily from the day-to- 
day-problems and difficulties, but they could not bestow 
on us the permanent confidence we needed. Then some- 
thing happened. It seemed to be brought about by 
magic or sorcery: the currency conversion. During the 
first days following the conversion we women walked the 
streets of our destroyed cities in ecstasy. Wooden huts 
had mushroomed up among the ruins, and in these huts 
could be found everything, articles that had long since 
gone out of our minds—soap, shoes, clothes, eggs (they 
had vanished many years before), candy, and coffee (the 
real thing, not ersatz). The increase in rations, in addi- 
tion to the currency conversion, made us feel for the first 
time as if we were awakening. At last we could look 
ahead! 

Since the advent of the Marshall Plan there has been 
greater activity in all fields. Economic freedom of action 
Fm: ey the rebirth of what I have called mental free- 

Ce ee 

America’s mission in the world and America’s signifi- 
cance in the reconstruction of Europe are not mere words 
for Germany, but a political reality. We women, in par- 
ticular, have recognized this. I say “we women”’ because 
German women have begun developing for themselves a 
role in the future of their country. And they believe, as 
women always will, in the victory of the worthier cause 
and in the reconstruction and cooperation of all the peo- 
ples of the world. 


On a Sunday evening last May I myself had a 
chance to participate in one of these friendly 
week-end discussion groups. There I had the 
pleasure of meeting two of the German women. 
One was Mrs. Margot Faust, an instructor in home 
economics and mother of three children, and the 
other was Gertrude Bochen, owner and operator 
of a private lending library. Both of them came 
from Wiesbaden. It was Miss Bochen who be- 
lieved that parent-teacher associations could not 
succeed in Germany because educators do not 
want parents in the schools. She was grateful to be 
assured that this situation need not always exist 
and to learn how, working through the P.T.A., 
we had aroused and strengthened a cooperative 
spirit between parents and teachers. 


Democracy Defined 


f lstiew there arose a searching discussion of the 
nature of democracy, because these women 
were trying earnestly to understand just what de- 
mocracy means to our people and how it is prac- 
ticed. Someone suggested that democracy is not 
just a form of government; it has to do with the 
spirit and intentions of those who govern and the 


(Continued on page 38) 
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For study group leaders and program chairmen 





I. PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 
Directed by Hunter H. Comly, M.D. 


. Handling Anxiety and Hostility. (See page 7 of this issue.) 


Points for Discussion 


1. Dr. Coburn stresses the extreme dependency of infant and 
child on the parents and shows that any threat to this close re- 
lationship creates anxiety in the child. What are some common 
signs, mental and physical, by which infants and preschool 
children reveal their anxiety? 


2. The changing needs of a growing child make it necessary 
for parents gradually to alter their techniques of demonstrating 
affection. What indications does the child give that a certain 
method is not appropriate for his particular age level? What 
examples can you think of? 


3. Dr. Coburn mentions verbal methods of indicating ap- 
proval or disapproval of children. Words, of course, are only one 
way of expressing these attitudes. What other methods are just 
as significant? Recall a recent episode in which you expressed 
disapproval of your child’s behavior. How do you think you 
communicated it? Entirely by words? 


4. We are given several examples of the way children misun- 
derstand sexual facts. Just how a child might arrive at such 
erroneous ideas is difficult for us to see, since the grownup no 
longer thinksjlike a child. Suppose a little boy of two and a half 
gets into mischief one morning and is scolded with the words 
“Don’t you do that again or you know what will happen!”’ (The 
parent means, of course, a spanking.) After his nap the child 
sees a neighbor behead a chicken. Then on the way to the store 
with Mother he notices a man with an amputated arm. The 
next day some friends bring their new baby girl to visit, and 
the boy for the first time in his life watches her diapers being 
changed. What conclusions might he come to? How might his 
anxiety find expression in words? With his hands? In other 
ways? 

5. From the article and the above example we can see that a 
certain amount of anxiety is unavoidable. Feelings of hostility 
cannot be sidestepped either, by parent or child. Yet the normal 
adult has ne to control his behavior when he is angry or 
anxious, so that he will still be accepted by his friends. Can we 
expect that eventually a child will want to do this—and be able 
to? Lf we assume that he will, how will this attitude affect our 
treatment of his anxious and hostile behavior? 

6. Words have a tremendous significance for preschool 
children. A little girl may be reduced to tearful despair if she 
becomes the butt of a singsong chant by playmates. Using 
words as weapons against friends or ve is a very effective 
way of releasing hostility. It lets others know how the child 
feels and does no real mo What should a parent’s attitude 
be when he is called an “‘old sap” or something stronger? What 
do you think of the custom of washing out a child’s mouth 
with soap? Does it purify his speech? Does it make him feel 
better? 


7. As we prepare children for life in a democratic society, 
where citizens dare to overthrow oppression by use of the ballot, 
we must also prepare them to withstand the anxiety that comes 
when an individual assumes responsibilities. How does the per- 
sistence of unreasonable, childish anxieties affect the thoughts 
and actions of an adult? How is the strength of a democratic 
society undermined by unresolved hatreds that began in the 
home and the school? 


Program Suggestions 


LL PARENTS sometime or other must deal with anxiety and 
hostility in young children. Therefore special effort should 
be made to build this month’s program around a carefull 
guided, earnest, and free discussion by the entire group. Eac 
person should study Dr. Coburn’s article thoroughly and read as 
widely as possible from the references listed below. Three or 
four members might give brief reviews of some of these sources. 
Then the various ‘Points for Discussion” should be taken up 
one by one and summarized at the close of the session. This 
topic is ‘especially fruitful for an evening meeting at which 
fathers can be present and a pediatrician, child néreoldelet, or 
child guidance specialist can serve as consultant. 


References 


Child Study Association of America. ‘““The Meaning and Man- 
agement of Aggressions in Children,’’ Child Study, Winter 
1948-49. 

Gesell, Arnold, and Ilg, Frances L. Infant and Child in the Cul- 
ture of Today. New York: Harper, 1943. 

Plant, James S. The Emotions of the Child. (Pamphlet. Associa- 
tion for Family Living, 28 East Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
10 cents.) 

Ridenour, Nina, and Johnson, Isabel. Some Special Problems of 
Children, Aged 2 to 5 Years. (Pamphlet. National Mental 
Health Foundation, 130 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York 10, New York. 25 cents.) 

Spock, Benjamin. The Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care. 
New York: Pocket Books, 1946. 


Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Allen, Frederick H. “The Roots of Aggression,’ April 1949, 
pp. 4-6. Study course outline, p. 36. 
Jersild, Arthur T. “Fear and Anger in Children,’’ February 
1942, pp. 13-15. Study course outline, p. 39. 
Plant, James S. ‘‘Does Your Child Feel Secure?” January 
1944, pp. 12-14. Study course outline, p. 37. 
Ross, Helen. “Freedom from Fear,’”’ December 1948, pp. 7-9. 
Study course outline, p. 34. 


It. CHILDREN IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Directed by Ralph H. Ojemann and Eva H. Grant 


e Citizenship—A Double Duty. (See page 4 of this issue.) 


Points for Discussion 


1. Evaluate the traits considered by Mr. Ferguson as being 
in line with the new requirements for citizenship. What addi- 
tional traits can you suggest? What is the role of the home in 
developing each of these traits? The role of the school? 

2. Can anything significant be learned about the duties and 
responsibilities of democratic citizenship by encouraging young 
people “‘to visit courts, to hold mock assemblies, to prow! around 
the offices of their local government’’? How can more of a sense 
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of reality be given to the teaching of citizenship? What is being 
done by some of our best schools to achieve this end? 


3. Explore the belief advanced by the author that ‘‘some new 
purpose is lent to the whole family idea if the home is seen as a 
clinic for the study of right and wrong.” What current practices 
does he list for group discussion? y is agreement on these 
issues not the desired goal? 


4. How do you cultivate the habit of inquiry in your children 
and help start family talk about important matters? 
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5. What are some of the projects and activities carried on by 
the youth agencies in your community to give young people a 
nuine feeling of participation in community affairs? Has the 
PTA. any function along these same lines? If so, how can it be 
extended? 
6. How does your P.T.A. help develop and put into actual 
ractice the ideals of true democracy for individuals? For homes? 
For schools? For communities? Why does Mr. Ferguson place 
so much emphasis on the “‘need for studying the extraordinary 
achievements of ordinary people’’? 


7. What psychological insight underlies the belief that the 
harder we 7 to help our children live by the processes and 
practices of democratic citizenship, the more aroused our own 
sense of citizenship will become? 


Program Suggestions 


INCE no more urgent problem faces us than the education of 
citizens who, as Mr. Ferguson says, will be worthy of the 
future, every person should and usually does have something to 
say about the subject. Accordingly the success of this program 
will depend on how skillfully the chairman leads the discussion 
toward ideas based on fact and reason, not on unfounded opinion 
and prejudice. A panel or symposium or round table built on the 
foregoing points should stimulate straight thinking. If a speaker 
or resource person is wanted, invite someone who has a measure 
of responsibility for citizenship education—a history or social 


science teacher, for example. Ask him to describe briefly the 
citizenship program of his school and how the home and the 
community can st hen this program. Members of the group 
should have every chance to voice their suggestions. If the 
attendance is especially large, why not try out the method 
known as Discussion 66? (See page 20 of the September 1949 
National Parent-Teacher.) 


References 

Ferguson, Charles W. A Little Democracy Is a Dangerous Thing. 
New York: Association Press, 1948. 

Kallen, Horace M. The Education of Free Men. New York: 
Farrar Straus, 1949. See especially Chapters 5, 6-9, 15. 


ae Bonaro W. Freedom’s People. New York: Harper, 
1 4 


Overstreet, H. A. The Mature Mind. New York: Norton, 1949. 
See Chapters X, XI, and XIII. 


Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 


Booker, Ivan A. ‘Democracy in the Teens,” February 1949, 
pp. 4—6. Study course outline, p. 37. 


Brink, William G. “Citizenship in the School Curriculum,” 
May 1949, pp. 7-9. 


Ferguson, Charles W. ‘“‘Democracy—The People’s Charge,” 
September 1949, pp. 18-20. 


“‘What’s Happening in Education?’’ January 1947, pp. 25-26. 


Ill. ADOLESCENTS 
Directed by Sidonie M. Gruenberg 


e The Open Mind in a Changing World. (See page 26 of this issue.) 


Points for Discussion 


1. Discuss our author’s definition of open-mindedness. Does 
anyone ever pride himself on being narrow-minded? Why is it 
that it is always we who are open-minded and the other fellow 
who is limited in vision and understanding? What is the dif- 
ference between an open mind and one that is merely drafty, 
like an empty attic with cross ventilation? 


2. Our author says that open-mindedness involves a willing- 
ness to listen to new ideas. What are new ideas? Are they ideas 
that we have not thought of before or else are seeing now ina 
new perspective? Or are they ideas that are different from what 
is generally accepted in the world today? Are they new only if 
absolutely original? A discussion of what new ideas really are 
will enable you to bring out er about different degrees of 
open-mindedness and about the difficulties we have in appreci- 
ating another person’s attitude toward values we cherish. 


3. How can we be helpful, and keep from being hurt, when we 
see that our children are not so much being open-minded as 
they are merely trying themselves out by taking a position as 
different from ours as possible? What great value lies in this 
intellectual and emotional rebellion? What possible tragedy? 


4. Some people tend to think that if an idea is new it must 
therefore be good. Others tend to distrust it because it is un- 
tried and unproved. Discuss these attitudes. How do you ac- 
count for them? Which one of the two are you most likely to 
hold? Do you wish to encourage either in your children? Is 
there a middle road that you would prefer? What sort of ex- 
periences at home and at school can help our children not to 
fear, and yet not to worship, the new? 


5. What are some of the issues mentioned by our author in 
which there are wide gaps between our stated beliefs and our 
actual practice? (These gaps exist, of course, in every field of 
our thought and action, for man is fortunately able to hold an 
ideal of the good life even when he cannot attain it.) Discuss 
points at which these gaps can become dangerous chasms: 
when we fool ourselves into thinking they do not exist; when 
our awareness of one gap closes our eyes to others; when we 
waste our energy in indignation or despair; when we become 
incapable of practical compromise. Discussion of a film on some 
controversial issue (see the Educational Film Guide) sometimes 
offers an impersonal approach to this subject. 


Program Suggestions 


H°” ABOUT planning a debate? Our author has given us a 
fighting talk on the subject of open-mindedness. Like the 
adolescents he writes about, he offers a challenge to our beliefs 
and our good faith. (Remember, the articles in our study course 
are not just to provide answers but to start us thinking.) Some 
of us will find the author implying that our children are open- 
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minded and that we grownups are not. What have our own 
porentes to say from their perspective as grandparents who 

ave watched all this happen before? This may be the perfect 
occasion for that grandparents’ meeting you have been wantin 
to have. The older people might challenge a group of high schoo 
students to debate the topic “Resolved: That Grandparents 
Are More Open-minded Than Their Grandchildren.” 

The article also = us a fine opportunity to discuss with 
dignity issues on which there has been a difference of opinion 
involving considerable warmth of feeling. Are the high school 
students frightening you with their radical ideas? their 
opinions on dating cause anxiety? Do they want to eliminate 
chaperons at the Valentine’s Day formal? If you decide to 
make this meeting of the study group an open one, with guests 
try an adult-student debate on one of these abovementioned 
issues. By way of extra practice in open-mindedness assign to 
the respective teams the side each is less likely to espouse. If 
you want a discussion meeting with a speaker or with a profes- 
sional consultant, this would be the time to choose some topics 
related*to social democracy, the trend on which our author 
recommends that we inform ourselves. 

Films. There are many films that could be shown appropri- 
ately in connection with this article. You can find the one you 
want by consulting, through your nearest pole lib , the 
Educational Film Guide published annually by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York. In it films are classified, described, 
and evaluated, and rental sources are given. 
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PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUTH B. HEDGES, 
MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDON 


PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 





Black Midnight— Monogram. Direction, Oscar Boetticher. 
In this story of a family living on a western ranch the son be- 
comes involved in a horse-trading scheme and finds himself in 
possession of a string of horses whose brands have been changed. 
A nephew buys the “killer” stallion, Black Midnight, and by 
love, patience, perseverance in training, tames the animal. 
Black Midnight kills one of the gang but, it is later proved, in 
self-defense. Though the plot is weak, the beautiful horses and 
scenery, the colorful square dances, and the folk songs are all 
entertaining. Cast: Roddy McDowall, Damian O’Flynn, Lynn 
Thomas, Rand Brooks. 
Adults 


Fair 


14-18 


Fair 


8-14 


Good 





Cirls’ School—Columbia. Direction, Lew Landers. The 
financial difficulties of an exclusive girls’ school in the South 
form the background for the plot of this well-acted, well- 
directed film, which will appeal strongly to teen-age girls. The 
story is logically Srindegel and has constructive ethical values. 


Cast: Joyce Reynolds, Laura Elliot, Ross Ford, Thurston Hall. 
8-14 
Excellerit 


Adults 


Good 


14-18 


Excellent 





One of the dance sequences from On the Town. 
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The Golden Stallion— Republic. Direction, William Witney. 
Roy Rogers and his horse Trigger become the victims of diamond 
smugglers, and much ingenuity is needed before they are able 
to gain freedom and bring the bad, bad men to justice. A band 
of wild horses, photographed against the scenic background of 
the West, gives unusual beauty to the film. Cast: Roy Rogers, 
Dale Evans, Estelita Rodriguez, Pat Brady, Trigger. 


14-18 
Yes 


Adults 


A fair western 


8-14 


Yes 





On the Town—MGM. Direction, Gene Kelly and Stanley 
Donen. This musical fantasy is beautifully filmed and directed. 
The plot, which goes along practically unnoticed, concerns three 
sailors on a day’s liberty in New York City. The dancing by 
Gene Kelly and Vera-Ellen is outstanding. There are no mem- 
orable tunes, but the background music and dance numbers 
are all good. Recommended as light entertainment for the 
entire family. Cast: Gene Kelly, Frank Sinatra, Vera-Ellen, 
Betty Garrett, Ann Miller. 
Adults 


Good 


14-18 
Good 


8-14 
Good 





Riders in the Sky—Gene Autry. Direction, John English. A 
typical western drama, set in Texas, with a rather weak story 
that is woven loosely around the legend of the song ‘“‘Riders in 
the Sky.”” The many scenes with Champion, the horse, will 
endear the film to young Gene Autry fans. The plot is not 
complicated, but it strays between the legend itself and the 
action at hand. Good entertainment for children and young 
people but probably lacking in interest for adults. Cast: Gene 
Autry, Gloria Henry, Mary Beth Hughes, Champion. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair as a western Fair Good 
FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





Alias the Champ—Republic. Direction, George Blair. 
Those who are amused by the clowning of Gorgeous George in 
his wrestling matches will like this film. Others will be bored 
by it. The trite plot tells of a gangster’s attempt to implicate 
Gorgeous George in a murder. Cast: Barbara Fuller, Gorgeous 
George, Robert Rockwell. 
Adults 


Matter of taste 


14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No 





Battleground—MGM. Direction, William A. Wellman. A 
truly great motion picture, the poignant tale of fourteen Ameri- 
can infantrymen who fought the Battle of the Bulge and pre- 
vented the Germans from taking Bastogne by holding the line 
until reinforcements could be moved up. The script is tightly 
knit, making the most of the drama inherent in the situations 
without lapsing into melodrama. Technically the film is also 
excellent. Cast: Van Johnson, John Hodiak, Ricardo Mon- 
talban, George Murphy, Denise Darcel. 
Adults 14-18 


Outstanding Outstanding 


8-14 


Excellent but tense 





Johnny Holiday—United Artists. Direction, Willis Goldbeck. 
In dramatic form this film attempts to acquaint the public with 
the excellent work done by such institutions as the Indiana 
Boys’ School in rehabilitating juvenile delinquents. The theme 
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itself is commendable, the background interesting, and the acting 
sincere and convincing. However, with the boys of the Indiana 
Boys’ School as part of the cast and the school farm as its back- 

ound, the film should have been much better. It is to be 

oped that in reality an older boy, known to have a malicious 
influence over a younger one, would not be permitted to con- 
tinue associating with him. The film is undesirable for young 
children because it will acquaint them too closely with the facts 
of juvenile crime and correction. Cast: William Bendix, Hoagy 
Carmichael, Stanley Clements, Allen Martin, Jr. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Not unless 
accompanied 


by an adult 





Masterminds— Monogram. Direction, John Yarbrough. The 
latest picture of the ‘“‘Bowery Boys’”’ is a comedy satirizing the 
horror film. A rather simple, lazy boy goes into a trance and 
foretells the future whenever he has a toothache. He is kid- 
naped by a scientist, and by means of an electric current the 
boy’s thought waves are transferred to a huge, bearded giant of 
a man, brought from South America. The boy becomes strong 
and violent while the giant assumes the lad’s personality. 
Though it is all quite confusing, the film will be enjoyed by 
teen-agers because it is played strictly for laughs and does not 
pretend otherwise. There is nothing really terrifying, but 
younger children may be overstimulated by it. Cast: Leo 
Gorcey, Huntz Hall, Jane Adams, Glenn Strange, Gabriel Dell. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 


Poor Amusing Too exciting 


Prince of Foxes—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Henry King. 
This gripping epic drama of intrigue and romance takes place 
in Italy during the period of Cesare Borgia’s drive for power. 
Production values are high in the luxurious backgrounds of the 
Italy of that period, the batties and the siege of the citadel on 
the mountaintop, and the depiction of cunning and ruthlessness. 
The character development of Orsini from a puppet of Borgia 
to a loyal and idealistic individual and the collapse of Borgia’s 
regime provide the story with an ethically sound structure. 
Cast: Tyrone Power, Orson Welles, Wanda Hendrix, Marina 
Berti, Everett Sloane. 
Adults 


Excellent 





14-18 


Excellent 


8-14 


Too brutal and tense 





ADULT 





And Baby Makes Three— Columbia. Direction, Henry Lewin. 
This is a domestic comedy of errors in which the risqué dialogue 
lacks sparkle or wit and the trite, repetitious story becomes 
extremely boring. Character delineations are exaggerated, and 
the actors flounder with a script that calls for one inane 
situation after another. The ethics are destructive, since the 
film ridicules marriage, divorce, and pregnancy. The plot re- 
volves around a pregnant woman and the question of who is to 
have custody of her child—her divorced husband or the man 
she plans to marry. A noisy, slapstick affair. Cast: Robert 
acm Barbara Hale, Robert Hutton, Janis Carter, Billie 
urke. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
No No No 
Bodyhold— Columbia. Direction, Seymour Friedman. Wres- 


tling fans will like this picture of a wrestling promoter and his 
gang of strong men. Since most of the film is made up of actual 
wrestling bouts in the ring, it will be tiresome for anyone who 
does not enjoy watching this sport. Fans will find familiar faces 
among the wrestlers, announcers, and referees. Not good for 
children or young people because of the stress on dishonesty, 
poor sportsmanship, and “‘fixed’’ fights. These completely over- 
shadow the one clean fighter, the hero. Cast: William Parker, 
Lola Albright, Hillary Brook, Gordon Jones. 
Adults 14-18 


Wrestling fans only No 


8-14 


No; too brutal 





A Dangerous Profession—RKO-Radio. Direction, Ted Tet- 
zlaff. A sordid murder melodrama set in the underworld of 
crime. The central character is an ex-policeman who goes into 
business as a bail-bond broker. The confused plot shows some- 
thing of the constant danger of this particular profession, which 
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deals with blackmailers and thugs. Cast: George Raft, Ella 
Raines, Pat O’Brien, Bill Williams. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 





The Kid from Cleveland—Republic. Direction, Herbert 
Kline. Another film dealing with a maladjusted boy, and one 
in which the causes and prevention of juvenile delinquency are 
oversimplified. In this story a boy’s love of baseball and his 
friendship with the members of the Cleveland Indians team 
enable them to assist the probation officer in bringing about 
his readjustment. Scenes of the ball players in action are inter- 
esting; otherwise the film is only fair entertainment. Cast: 
George Brent, Lynn Bari, Ruby Tamblyn, Bill Veeck, and the 
Cleveland Indians. 
Adults 


Fair 


14-18 
Possibly 


8-14 
Doubtful; only if 
seen with an adult 





Van Johnson and an unsympathetic hen in a scene from 
ny Battleground. 


The Lady Takes a Sailor— Warner Brothers. Direction, H. F. 
Koenekamp. This light farce-comedy, which sometimes la 
into slapstick, has attractive settings and a good cast. The 
story has to do with a young woman who unwittingly obtains 
photographs of a secret navy project. A romance runs its course 
in competition with schemes forthe recovery of the photographs. 
Some of the dialogue and situations are in poor taste. Cast: 
Eve Arden, Jane Wyman, Dennis Morgan, Robert Douglas. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair ~ Possibly No 





Mary Ryan, Detective—Columbia. Direction, Abby Berlin. 
In this rather obvious mystery story a girl detective serves time 
in prison and mingles with lesser crooks in order to discover the 
leader of a gang. The methods used by thieves in stealing and 
shoplifting are shown in too much detail. Cast: Marsha Hunt, 
John Litel, June Vincent, Harry Shannon. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 
Paid in Full—Parainount. Direction, William Dieterle. 


A tense, emotional melodrama that is tragic in its futile premise 
—“a life for a life,” a woman’s life as full payment for the life 
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of a child. Told in flashback, the story is shrouded in gloom, 
intensified by a moody musical score and dark photography. 
Slow moving and wordy, it strains itself to the breaking point. 
There is no relief from the sense of im nding doom which 
pervades the film from start to finish. The characterizations 
are extreme, and both on tga and social implications are 
unpleasant. Cast: Robert Cummings, Lizabeth Scott, Diana 
Lynn, Eve Arden. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 





A Place of One’s Own—Eagle-Lion. Direction, Bernard 
Knowles. Here is a romantic English drama made delightfully 
entertaining a ghosts of the t and a haunted house. The 
plot is out of the ordinary, and the film is extremely well done, 
recommended for those who wish to escape the realities of 1950. 
The typically British dry humor, much of it presented by char- 
acters who play small bit parts, is a treat. The idea that an old 
house must have a bit of living in and loving before it will give 
up the ghosts of its former tenants is well brought out. Cast: 
gaia Lockwood, James Mason, Barbara Mullen, Dennis 
rice. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Good, but mature Of no particular 
interest 





The Reckless Moment—Columbia. Direction, Max Opuls. 
A sordid, unethical melodrama of blackmail and murder with 
suspense held at high pitch by a competent cast. The story 
tends to make a hero of a gangster and justifies the withholding 
of evidence from the police by a woman who believes her daugh- 
ter guilty of murder. Cast: James Mason, Joan Bennett, Ger- 
aldine Brooks, Henry O’Neil. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good of the type No No 





Satan’s Cradle—United Artists. Direction, Ford Beebe. 
A Cisco Kid western with Pancho delivering his usual brand of 
humor in a mediocre, run-of-the-mill story. Once again the 
Cisco Kid wins out over the bad men and the goes off to new 
fields with his ever present Pancho. The bad men are all killed 
off or left for the sheriff to arrest. The scenes in the swamp 
and the desert are too long and hold too little suspense for this 
type of picture, which will appeal to a very limited audience. 
Cast: Duncan Renaldo, Leo Carillo, Ann Savage, Douglas 
Fowley, Byron Foulger. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor No No 





The Story of Thelma Jordan—Paramount. Direction, 
Robert Siodmak. An unpleasant murder melodrama in which 
our sympathy lies with the criminal. A young district attorney 
becomes infatuated with a woman on trial for her life. He 
betrays his office and profession and forsakes his wife only to 
find in the end that the woman is completely unscrupulous and 
has deliberately misled him. Cast: Barbara Stanwyck, Wendell 
Carey, Paul Kelly, Joan Tetzel. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 





T ell It to the Judge—Columbia. Direction, Norman Foster. 
Another film ridiculing marriage and divorce and satirizing the 
appointment of judges. The story tells of a retiring judge’s 
efforts to prevent his lawyer daughter from remarrying her 
divorced husband, as he wishes her to succeed him on the bench. 
The comedy is slapstick and reminiscent of the days of Mack 
Sennett. Cast: Rosalind Russell, Robert Cummings, Gig Young, 
Marie McDonald, Harry Davenport. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Mediocre No No 
Woman in Hiding—Universal-International. Direction, 
Michael Gordon. This well-cast, well-staged melodrama deals 
with the insane ambition of a ruthless man, with murder and 
attempted murder. Ida Lupino, as the daughter of a mill owner 
and the bride of its manager, gives an excellent performance, 
fraught with terror and grief—terror at the continued attempts 
on her life by her husband and grief at the loss of her father, for 
whose death her husband is responsible. Although much of the 
exaggerated action is routine, a good cast maintains suspense 
and some measure of reality. Pi Dow, a newcomer to the 
screen, is notable. Cast: Ida Lupino, Howard Duff, Stephen 
MeNally, John Litel, Peggy Dow. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Yes Possibly No 
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(Continued from page 33) 


assumption of responsibility by the citizens who 
are the governed. Other members of the group 
pointed out ways in which people participate in the 
affairs of a democracy and how they solve the 
problems that arise. Miss Bochen listened intently 
to the discussion, and then she challenged us with 
a particular problem of applying democracy to 
conditions in her land: 


Before the war no German child or young person was 
allowed in moving picture theaters when a picture judged 
unsuitable for his age was being shown. Now the Ameri- 
can government authorities say that forbidding them to 
enter the theater is undemocratic. 


Our people are working harder, longer hours than ever 
before, more parents are working, and more children are 
running loose on the streets with time on their hands. 
They are using what money they can get hold of to see 
all kinds of demoralizing moving pictures, and we are 
having problems with young people we did not have be- 
fore. Is this democracy? 


We tried to explain that our government offi- 
cials undoubtedly meant that censorship is un- 
democratic because freedom of all kinds is an 
integral part of our tradition. We admitted that 
it is unfortunate the government officials are not 
actually in a position to select the American film 
fare that is being exported. 

Then we told her how a P.T.A. would tackle the 
problem of unwholesome moving pictures—by get- 
ting a group together to discuss the problem, ap- 
pointing a committee with a designated spokes- 
man, and consulting with the proper authorities 
about what could be done to improve the situation. 
Miss Bochen indicated she understood completely 
when she asked, ““Who would be the proper author- 
ity to approach? We have a fine mayor. Is that the 
right person?” Right away she seemed to feel that 
our technique might work in her community. 


Old Problems in a New Setting 


ATER that evening I offered each of these two 
women a packet of state and National Con- 
gress materials. They were delighted, for were 
they not going home to deal with problems of child 
welfare just as the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has been doing for fifty-two years? 
Exchanging information and ideas with these 
seven women from Germany has been an enrich- 
ing experience for Connecticut parent-teacher 
members and also, it appears, for the women who 
were seeking aid, knowledge, and inspiration for 
their important work. In this instance alone the 
activities of the Service Bureau have been amply 
justified. They have enabled us to learn more, to 
see farther, to give help, and—most of all—to play 
a more direct part in building a better and a 

friendlier world. 

—MARY WALLACE HOWGATE 
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Poetry Lane 


The Broken-hearted 


Little do some robins know 

As they fly the fields of flowers 

In their winter dwelling place 

Their lives are numbered by brief hours. 


When they come flying north to build 
In apple trees built into their bones, 
They will find their trees charred wood 
And the house and barn black stones. 


Because the boughs where they were born 
Have been taken by the fire, 

They will brood on uncut lawns, 

And in their breasts will fade desire. 


The familiar and the known 

Have curved their hearts and curved their wings, 
So there will be no more June 

For them in unfamiliar things. 


The burned-out people will survive 
And in new houses make new starts, 
But feathered householders will fall 
By cellar holes with broken hearts. 


—ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


The Boy Who Makes the 
Blackboard Squeak 


The boy who makes the blackboard squeak 
Is inoffensive, even meek 

In other ways. He never fails 

To do his work, and wildly flails 

His arm in air to make it clear 

That he is glad to volunteer. 

Then up from seat he pops and walks, 
Quite solemn, to the board and chalks 
His wisdom. Tender girls half scream; 
The boys laugh loudly, try to seem 
Amused, delighted (they still mind), 
While I, the teacher, silent, grind 

My teeth. Amazedly he wheels 
Around. His martyred look appeals 

To me to stop the shocking wave 

Of sniggers. ‘“‘You make them behave,”’ 
He seems to say, not thinking I 

Can see the twinkle in his eye. 


—JOHN UPDIKE 
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An Old Tree 


“Time was, I sheltered children from the sun, 
And at my feet trout lingered in the brook. 

Today I stand with all limbs snapped but one, 
With roots unsteady, and a ragged look: 

A shattered stem of what I used to be; 

Lonely I stand defying wind and rain, 
Companions gone that shared the birds with me— 
I landmark Age’s grandeur—and its pain.” 


— WILBERT SNOW 


Seamstress Note 


Each New Year’s Day 

is another tuck 

time has taken in the garment 
of eternity. 


—GRACE STILLMAN MINCK 


Lullaby 


Let’s go to sleep 
Softly and suddenly, 
So go the animals 

In leafy dens. 
Sleepily the birds too, 
Are folded in quiet, 
Even the ravens, 
Even the wrens. 


Let’s go to sleep 
Prettily, gently, 

So go the flowers 

In every fringed cup. 
Pink has become white, 
Blue’s a gentle grayness, 
Each drop of supper dew 
Has been drunk up. 


Let’s go to sleep 
Unafraid, quietly, 

So go the trees 

In the forest’s black dark. 
Where rustling leaves 
Tell acorns their stories, 
Every sprig listening 
Ceases to hark. 


— LAURA BENET 
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THE 1950 WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 





® Before the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth meets in Washington, D. C., 
next December, preparatory meetings will have 
been held in thousands of communities throughout 
America—some of them, it is hoped, in your home 
town. For the really important work of this nation- 
wide Conference will be done before it ever meets. 
Armed with the results of months-long surveys and 
suggestions, expert and layman will begin their 
discussions against a solid background of facts. 
Their aim will be to share their varied knowledge 
of how to help the nearly forty-six million Amer- 
icans who have not yet reached the age of eighteen. 
They will do this in the conviction, as expressed 
in the statement adopted by the National Com- 
mittee last September, of “the primacy of spiritual 
values, democratic practice, and the dignity and 
worth of every individual.” 

Already, in response to the President’s urgent 
recommendation, most of the governors of states 
and territories have appointed committees—some 
already in existence, others created for this spe- 
cific purpose—to form the nucleus of study groups, 
survey activities, and discussion forums for all 
their citizens. Through them the needs of children 
at the beginning of this second half century will 
be brought to light, recent and sound information 
on scientific developments for their care will be 
circulated, and follow-up programs to carry out 
the decisions of the Conference will find ready 
channels. 


Tus fifth in a series of White House conferences 
to be sponsored by the President of the United 
States is concerned with children from a double 
point of view. It wishes to help them find indi- 
vidual happiness. It also seeks to build in them the 
qualities of responsible citizenship. Therefore no 
factor affecting the well-being of the child and 
youth will be neglected. The child himself and his 
environment both will be closely scrutinized. And 
the opinions of youth will be given a respectful 
hearing along with those of leading educators, psy- 
chologists, labor leaders, clergymen, businessmen, 
child specialists, and parents. From the wealth of 
factual material that is even now being gathered 
in countless communities, the members of the Con- 
ference will attempt to formulate proposals for 
improving the welfare of our children. 

Are the men and women of your town taking 
part in this preliminary work of the Midcentury 
White House Conference? If not, the P.T.A. may 
provide the leadership they need. From now on, 
month after month, the National Parent-Teacher 
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Coutrubutors 

FRANK EMERSON COBURN, M.D., is the distinguished 
head of the outpatient clinic and psychosomatic service 
of the State University of Iowa, where he is also assistant 
professor of psychiatry. After obtaining his medical de- 
gree from the University of Toronto, Dr. Coburn became 
rotating intern at Vancouver General Hospital. No 
doubt his four children have since had a hand in develop- 
ing his unusual understanding of young people. During 


the recent war he served in the Royal Canadian Army 
Medical Corps. 


CHARLES W. FERGUSON, editor, writer, and lecturer, 
is especially noted for his masterful interpretation of 
democracy. Once a minister in the Southwest, Mr. Fer- 
guson is today a senior editor of Reader’s Digest and the 
author of several helpful and inspiring books, including 
A Little Democracy Is a Dangerous Thing. In 1946 he 
served in England as cultural relations officer with the 
United States Embassy. 


Laughing with EMILY KIMBROUGH has become one of 
America’s popular pastimes. Mrs. Kimbrough’s success 
as lecturer and writer is founded on a sincere liking for 
people and a keen observation of the little crises that are 
really so tremendous. Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, 
We Followed Our Hearts to Hollywood, and It Gives Me 
Great Pleasure are three of her inimitable works. 





BONARO W. OVERSTREET began her brilliant work as a 
high school and junior college teacher. Later her interest 
in adult learning led her to become educational director 
for the Arts Guild in New York City and research as- 
sociate of the American Association for Adult Education. 
Poet and writer of numerous books and articles, as well 
as a speaker eagerly sought after, Mrs. Overstreet has 
won both the respect and the affection of thoughtful men 
and women throughout the country. 


Louis E. RATHS, eminent director of the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, is serving in that position 
while on a year’s leave of absence from New York Univer- 
sity. As a specialist in the evaluation of teaching, Dr. 
Raths has been consultant for the Rosenwald Fund, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the Commission on 
Teacher Education. His articles on the development of 
new instruments and procedures of evaluation in educa- 
tion appear frequently in professional journals. 


GENE TUNNEY, businessman and father of four chil- 
dren, started his professional career as a boxer after 
winning the light heavyweight championship of the 
American Expeditionary Force at Paris in 1919. In 1926, 
as every sports lover well remembers, he won the heavy- 
weight championship of the world from Jack Dempsey. 
He retired undefeated in 1928 and went on to win a 
reputation as civic leader. He is chairman of the commit- 
tee on community organizations for Brotherhood Week. 


Note. Robert E. Mahn, who appeared in last month’s “‘Con- 
tributors,”’ is registrar at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, rather 
than registrar at Ohio State University. 


This month’s “P.T.A. Frontier” was prepared by Mrs. H. 
Otis Howgate, president, Parent-Teacher Association of Con- 
necticut, Incorporated. 





will keep you up to date on the progress of plans 
for making this a truly significant conference of 
all America for all America’s people. 
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